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STYLE AND CERTITUDE 
By Don Cameron ALLEN 


During the early part of the Renaissance in England we come 
on man universally merry for the last time in the modern 
world. He dresses like a gamecock and like Chanticleer calls 
up the sun with his crowing. He struts in the lanes of London, 
in bower and in hall; and he delights to make grand spectacles 
at which he is both the observer and the observed. The pen of 
his major chronicler, Edward Hall, drips color to the five senses 
and the twentieth century reader is conquered by the passion 
and the sound. It seems to us that man was, for a moment, 
putting aside the ancient doubts, that he was becoming more 
certain of himself, and that a bright new world was seemingly 
parading before him. His greatest joy was that everything 
seemed to be fenced about with a perdurability which appeared 
to have all the blessings of philosophy, politics, and theology. 
Then suddenly it is all over. There was no noise, no tumult; 
it was an apocalyptic end. One day they were eating and 
drinking and listening to the lutanist and the next day they 
were struck with infinite despair. 

No one can say what happened; the age itself was perplexed 
to know. The transcendental background had collapsed and 
the disease of reason had set in. With the spread of this infec- 
tion, the old feeling of personal certitude which depended on 
the stability of the transcendal norm began to depart. The 
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dikes of philosophy had been cut again, and once more the 
skeptic’s sea rolled westward in Europe. Men now began to 
talk about life as if it were a dream, something between a sleep 
and a sleep. Vives compares existence to dreaming that one is 
rich for a day, and Spenser, as well as his model Du Bellay, 
perceives in dreams the transitoriness of things. The dreamer 
of Vives takes dramatic flesh in Shakespeare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew, and John Donne pondering the intricacies of love 
represents himself as more tormented and more satisfied by 
what he dreams than by what he knows. The situation of the 
sensitive European is pathetically summed up by a speaker in 
Calderon’s significantly-named play, Life is a Dream: 


What is life? A thing that seems, 

A mirage that falsely gleams 

Phantom joy, delusive rest 

And even dreams themselves are dreams.* 


- Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Descartes, 
seeking certainty and attempting to purge his mind of doubts, 
considered whether or not he was burdened with a dream. At 
almost the same hour that Descartes was scrutinizing this 
possibility, Sir Thomas Browne was writing, “ it is not a melan- 
choly conceit to think that we are all asleep in this world, and 


that the conceits of this life are as mere dreams.” * But Browne 
was one of the few intellectuals of this age who were able to 
find a point of rest between reason and faith and so he adds, 
“to those of the next.” 

In time, science and the revised theology of the nineteenth 
century propped up temporarily the sagging backdrop of cer- 
tainty and so put apart for the while the awful maxim that “ we 
are such stuff as dreams are made on and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.” But before this progression occurred, 
much had happened both to the heart and brain of man. The 
brain was saying dreary things to the heart and the heart was 
beating faster and more irregularly. The things that men said 
and the way in which they said them changed, too. The tone 
and accent of verse and prose alter, for the brain was saying 
dreary words to the heart and men could hear their hearts 


1Trans. by Denis MacCarthy, 2. 2182-7. 
* Religio medici, Works (Ed. Keynes, London, 1928), I, 92. 
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pounding in their brains. The phenomenon is of great con- 
temporary interest for it almost convinces one that there is a 
fixed coincidence between the degree of an artist’s positiveness 
in philosophy and the mode of his expression. The evidences 
of this spiritual distress and its consequent expression may be 
observed in the prose of the Jacobeans. 

The prose of the joyous period of the early English Ren- 
aissance was humanistic prose, the child of a blissful marriage 
between the Latinity of Cicero, in all of its copiousness and 
measure, and the native English manner that had been purified 
by More and his associates of what Ascham called “ its aug- 
mentations ” and “ indenture language.” Ascham, too, added 
his stone to the new structure. He might hold for a style 
that “ rose and fell ” with the matter and he might praise More 
for perfecting the historical language of the English; nonethe- 
less, it was his influence that turned many Englishmen to 
practising as apes of Cicero and that settled the formal prose 
style of Tudor thinkers, the serious style that culminates in the 
soaring periods of Hooker. All of this happened in the face of 
Erasmus’ earlier attack on those who would rather be disciples 
of Cicero than saints of God. And though we now know that 
Erasmus was thinking of linguistic purists when he wrote his 
Ciceronianus and of the stylistic procedure only obliquely, we 
can estimate the sheck that this work caused by remembering 
that the knights of Cicero, as they named themselves, rode at 
once to the master’s aid. On the Continent, Scaliger and 
Longolius wrote acid replies in long sentences; and in England, 
Gabriel Harvey attempted to distinguish the true Cicero from 
the false in his imitation of the polemic of Erasmus. The Eng- 
lish opposition to Cicero began, to the contrary, in a sly and 
cautious manner. Ascham, writing almost in the year of 
Muretus’ declaration of independence, was unaware of the 
French position; he even tries to moderate between the dead 
Erasmus and the dead Longolius: “the one seemth to give 
overmoch, the other over little, to him whom they both loved.” * 

The story of Muretus’ and Lipsius’ criticism of the style of 
Cicero and their championing of the rhetorical technique of 
Tacitus and Seneca has been told in a series of magisterial 


® The scholemaster (Ed. Arber, London, 1927), p. 124. 
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essays by the late Professor Croll,’ but the ground for the new 
direction was more thoroughly prepared in England than we 
have been inclined to admit. Early in the seventeenth century, 
the epistles of Seneca and Lipsius were seriously threatening the 
long reign of Cicero’s letters in the public schools. One cannot 
imagine a schoolmaster like Ascham pausing long over Lipsius’ 
letter to Petrus Villerius in which the Belgian humanist ex- 
pounds his views with a Judas kiss: ‘“‘ Ciceronem amo. Olim 
etiam imitatus sum: alius mihi sensus nunc viro.”* If this 
sort of heresy could be glossed in the lower forms of the Eliza- 
bethan grammer school, orthodoxy must have been breached 
long before. Such seems to have been the case, for not only are 
the adjectives with which Muretus and Lipsius hallowed Seneca 
and Tacitus to be found in English mouths prior to the great 
vernacular imitation, but a sturdy opposition seems also to 
have been gathering force. 
Thomas Gataker praises the style of Seneca as “ eximia, 
utilia, fortia, sublimia, et arguta, subtiliaque ”; and Camden, 
after calling attention to Tacitus’ contracted diction and his 
“ictus sententiarum,” says that there is more to be understood 
in him than one reads.’ At an earlier stage of the discussion, 
Harvey mentions “ weightie and speedie Sallust, deep Tacitus, 
sharp Seneca.” The state of affairs is also revealed by the early 
opposition. Before the close of the sixteenth century, Sergeant 
Hoskins wrote in his Directions that the sententiae are better 
for the bench than the bar. 


Then of all others, why would the writers of these days im- 
prison themselves in the straitness of these maxims? It makes their 
style like arena sine calce, as one saith of such a writer, and doth 
not he vouchsafe to use them that called them posies for rings? If 
it be a matter of short direction for life and action, or notes for 
memory, I intend not to discredit this new trick. But otherwise. he 
that hath a long journey to walk in that pace is like a horse that 
overreacheth and yet goes slow.’ 


Two years later, Robert Johnson complains about the arrogance 


*“ Attic prose in the seventeenth century,” SP, XVIII (1921), 79-128; “ Juste 
Lipse et le mouvement anti-Ciceronien,” Revue du Seizieme Siecle, II (1914), 
200-42. 

5 Epistolae, Opera omnia (Antverpiae, 1637), II, 75. 

° Thomas Blount, Censura celebriorum authorum (Genevae, 1694), pp. 98, 139. 

™ Op. cit. (Ed. Hudson, Princeton, 1935), p. 40. 
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of the Neo-stoics which makes them “ busie-headed and turbu- 
lent,” and of the “ stranglie brief sentences ” of Tacitus.* 

By the time of James’ coronation, this new way of writing 
had become rooted in English soil. It was the style of the 
rationa‘ists, the style of the doubters, the style of those 
who were looking for the causes of things. Here and there, a 
few meditative writers like Richard Greenham and John 
Weemes or a few reactionary and well-settled men like David 
Persons or Thomas Sheafe still clung to the Ciceronian period, 
but a great Ciceronian is hard to find. Now one must not avoid 
the seemingly contradictory fact that this rationalistic style 
crept into the pupit with Bishop Andrews and was fondled by 
Dean Donne, Bishop Hall, and others. With the possible ex- 
ception of Donne, all of these men were certain of their mission 
and quite capable of sweeping away the doubts that cluster 
with a dogmatic broom. The momentary preference of some 
clerics for this style is not too difficult to understand. 

There is an elocutionary force in the fragmentation of the 
Senecan line that is lost in the long sough of the period; or to 
put the case in the words of Owen Felltham: 


Long and distended clauses, are both tedious to the ear, and 
difficult for their retaining. A sentence well couched takes both the 
sense and the understanding. I love not those Cart-rope speeches 
that are longer than the memory of man can fathom.® 


But there are other reasons. The attraction of Seneca for the 
Jacobean divine resided more in his matter than in his form. 
Seneca was the moralist par excellence; his reputation in this 
respect had carried him triumphantly through the Middle Ages, 
and Petrarch had introduced him to the Renaissance as the 
equal of Cicero and the superior of the Greeks in the moral 
sciences.’° All of this was further consecrated by the fact that 
Seneca was a favorite among the Fathers, not only for his 
almost apostolic doctrine but also for his alleged correspondence 
with Saint Paul. Tertullian speaks of Seneca with the posses- 
sive adjective “ noster ” and is one of his earliest stylistic dis- 
ciples. In fact, one can say that much that seems to be Senecan 
in the pulpit prose of the early seventeenth century is really 
8 Essaies or rather imperfect offers (London, 1601), sig. D3. 


® Resolves (London, 1677), p. 36. 
10 Epistolae ad viros quosdam, Opera (Basel, 1554), pp. 782-3. 
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Tertullian. Bishop Hall, who carried his title of “ our English 
Seneca ” with not too much lightness, is obviously partial to 
Tertullian, whose works he read more completely and quoted 
more copiously than those of his so-called master. The use of 
the Senecan manner in the pulpit and in the works of some 
religious thinkers was motivated by Seneca’s reputation as a 
moral philosopher and by his affiliations with the early Fathers 
rather than by the adaptability of his nervous, efficient prose to 
rational speculation. This conclusion may explain in part the 
echoing of Seneca that we find in secular writers, but it is not 
the whole explanation. 

It has sometimes been said that the Senecan style is the 
badge of the libertine. There is a certain truth in this observa- 
tion, but it is not all that may be said. Bacon, who followed 
the Senecan formularies in his early writings, may have had the 
instincts of a libertine, but this cannot be said of other secular 
writers of Senecan English prose. The times made the stoa and, 
consequently, the manner of the best known stoic attractive. 
The failure of faith had happened before in the pre-christian 
era, and on one of these occasions, Zeno had established one 
place of retreat and Epicurus another. Both of these philo- 
sophers had founded systems that tried to poultice the bruises 
of humanity after it had fallen from another height of positive 
philosophy. Yet, they were both negative cults and, in the 
course of time, even they borrowed some of the utilitarian 
aspects of skepticism, the disease that they were intended to 
cure. Then, too, they were also diametrically opposed in 
method to eclecticism (the method of Cicero and the early 
Renaissance) , for it faced all problems, whereas they avoided 
as many as they could. It was this failure of eclecticism, which 
is indicated by the inability of Pico della Mirandola, Ficino, 
and others to create satisfactory swmmas, that is probably as 
responsible as a change of vogue for the discarding of the 
Ciceronian prose method. The periodic style is the prose man- 
ner of those who have struck a balance, who have a system in 
which they can trust; hence it is the only style in which Hooker 
could have written, but it would have been organically dis- 
cordant to the ultimate purposes of Bacon. Since men were in 
doubt, and searchingly in doubt, Seneca and Epicurus provided 
the best stylistic crutches to be found in ancient times. We 
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know that at this particular time the reputation of Epicurus 
was being refurbished on the Continent and that his atomic 
doctrines were: subsequently to play a great part in the seven- 
teenth century rational explanation of the assembly of the 
universe; but his style, which was only known through the 
fragments of Diogenes, had, of course, no influence in an age 
that was confessedly anti-Greek. We must also not forget that 
Seneca was the author of the Natural Questions and a lost 
geographical treatise, so he had an additional attraction for the 
scientific writers who wished to inquire into the causes of things. 

Bacon regarded the curt Senecan style as the correct form of 
expression for the rationalist. He used it in the so-called first 
essays and in the Novum organum. The Ciceronians, he tells 
us, are more interested in “the sweet falling of clauses than 
after the weight of matter.” Their style hinders “ the severe 
inquisition of truth, and the deep progress into philosophy.” ** 
The same sort of objections may be found in other men of this 
time; this is a great falling off from the practices of the Eliza- 
bethans; but more interesting yet is the emphasis of the Neo- 
Senecans. On most subjects they stress the stoic position, but 
like Bacon they are principally interested in working out the 
practical approaches to problems that are capable of solution. 
The doctrine of use is strong in them, and with it goes a stern 
interest in tangible and positive fact. Their interests and tem- 
peraments are reflected in their style. The transcendent con- 
tentments of faith have gone with the Ciceronian syntax, and 
a new nervous style which is consonant with doubt, with 
speculation, and with utility has taken its place. This seven- 
teenth century position is also seen in the careful avoidance of 
what we should call “idealistic matters” among these men. 
“ Does it work? ” they ask. If it does, it is good. Bishop Hall, 
as a practical clergyman, might decorate his Christian meta- 
physics with stoic morality, but the secular Neo-stoics dis- 
creetly passed over any discussion of the supra-mundane. It 
was beyond the realm of the knowable. As a consequence, 
morality rather than religion seems only too often to be the 
theme of seventeenth century English writers. 

But, as Professor Croll noticed, the terse Senecan style was * 


11 Advancement of learning, Works (Ed. Ellis, Spedding, Heath, Boston, 1861), 
VI, 119-20. 
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replaced by a looser style, a baroque style, which is familiarly 
known to the readers of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor. 
It is also apparent that Bacon eventually abandoned his earlier 
prose manner for what he called “ methods,” a persuasive style 
more capable of converting the average reader. The real altera- 
tion in mode can be detected in men writing towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Lord North, who once prided him- 
self on his “strong and clear” style tells us that he is now 
placing a line “of easy strain” among his other “ tough and 
pithy ” sentences. Lord Chandos can write a long essay on 
Tacitus without being stained by his dark manner, and Thomas 
Culpepper can even complain that Tacitus “has trussed up ” 
history.** It is perhaps a mistake to call this new variation 
“the loose Senecan style,” for it is rather an outgrowth of the 
awakened interest in the Church Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. When Sir Richard Baker published his Meditations 
in 1636, Sir Henry Wotton named this style in a commendatory 
epistle. 


I must neede observe and much admire the very Character of 
your Stile, which seemeth unto mee to have not a little of the 
African Idea of St. Augustines age, full of sweet Rapture, and of 
researched Conceipts; nothing borrowed; nothing vulgar; and yet 
all flowing from you (I know not how) with a certaine equall 
facility. So as I see, your worldly troubles have been but Pressing- 
yrons to your Heavenly cogitations."® 


The name, then, that we might give to the style of Browne, 
of Taylor, and of their fellows is the “ African style,” a style 
of which Milton, that forthright and rigid Ciceronian, com- 
plained when he wrote about “the knotty Africanisms, the 
pampered metaphors, the intricate and involved sentences of 
the fathers.” ** It is the style of those seventeenth century men 
who had solved their metaphysical problems by clinging to or 
returning to the traditions of faith, of those who thought that 
they had erected a bridge between faith and reason, of those 
who were no longer perplexed by rational doubts. 

There is certainly an esthetic of unbelief and it may be 
observed in the seventeenth century in the equation that 


12 Moral discourses (London, 1655), p. 46. 
13,Pp, 44r-v. 
1¢ Of reformation, Works (Ed. Ayres, New York, 1931), III, 34. 
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seems to exist between the prose style of some men and their 
sense of certainty. The curt, terse, nervous manner is, in many 
respects, the characteristic of those seculars who “ are troubled 
with a perplexed doubt ” and who have limited themselves to 
rational speculations about sensible matters. The looser, lax 
style belongs to men who think that they have solved their 
difficulties and understand their world. It is the difference 
between Bacon and Browne. The latter, we remember, loved to 
lose himself in a “ O altitudo,” whereas the former remarked 
that “in divinity many things must be left abrupt and con- 
cluded with an ‘ O altitudo.’”” Bacon with his scientific projects 
and his Sylva sylvarum seems not unlike Browne with his 
natural experiments and his Vulgar errors; but Bacon observed 
all things by the dry light of reason, by the lumen naturale, 
whereas Browne, to use Coleridge’s phrase, “ read the book of 
nature by the faery light around his head.” 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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CRITIQUES OF THE ESSAY ON MAN IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 1736-1755 


By Rosert W. Rocers 


Isolated incidents in the vogue of Alexander Pope’s Essay on 
Man in France and Germany have already been studied.’ It is 
appropriate now, however, to interpret the comment on the 
poem with reference to the intellectual movements in France 
and Germany during the early days of the Enlightenment. The 
period covered by this survey runs from 1736 to 1755, years 
that mark the date of the first French translation and the date 
Gotthold Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn published Pope ein 
Metaphysiker!. During this period the aesthetic merits of the 
Essay on Man were largely ignored in print, while the validity 
of its ideas, the logic of its argument, and the exactness of its 
phrasing were tested by prevailing religious and philosophic 
views. A study of these tests not only demonstrates the extra- 
ordinary interest in Pope’s poem but also makes for a clearer 
understanding of the issues that seemed important to people 
on the Continent faced with a product of the current English 
intellectual traditions. 

Such a study must necessarily be suggestive rather than de- 
tailed; and limitations of space force me to eliminate arbitrarily 
much material. For convenience I have outlined, first, the 
major critiques demonstrating various heterodox features of 
Pope’s argument. In connection with these criticisms I have 
passed over all attempts to defend Pope that produced no really 
cogent defense other than vague references to the piety that 
characterized Pope’s personal life. Next I have considered the 
evidence suggesting the extent to which Pope came to be ac- 
cepted primarily as a philosophe. I have concluded with a 
discussion of the statements in Pope ein Metaphysiker! that 
seem to refute certain erroneous assumptions in the comment 
of the period. 


1Emile Audra, L’Influence francaise dans l’oeuvre de Pope (Paris, 1931), and 
Heinrich Schweinsteiger, Das Echo von Popes Essay on Man im Ausland (Leipzig, 


1913). 
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By far the most numerous and most hostile of Pope’s critics 
were the conservative theologians, particularly the Roman 
Catholics who were conscientious about testing all opinion with 
reference to orthodox Christianity; for they were beginning to 
sense the danger of the new ideas. These men were of the 
opinion that ideas inimical to Christian doctrine were emanat- 
ing from England; and the zeal with which they went about 
demonstrating the weaknesses of the poem was increased by 
the fear that Pope, with the pleasing “ ornaments” of verse, 
would gain an uncritical acceptance of objectionable views. 
Consequently, to reveal the flimsy fabric beneath the poetry, 
these critics emphasized the weakness of the logic. Under such 
scrutiny, of course, the Essay on Man with its facile develop- 
ment and pretentious manner served the purpose of the theo- 
logians well. It fared rather badly in their hands. 

Very shortly after the poem had been translated, several 
critics found isolated passages in the translations suggesting 
Spinoza’s heretical confusion of God and matter. Though these 
early criticisms have not survived, Silhouette clearly indicated 
their existence in the preface he wrote for the second edition of 
his translation, published in 1756. Here he attempted to answer 
these critics by asserting that those who had pointed out the 
similarity had neglected the design of the poem as a whole 
where the wisdom, bounty, and providence of God and man’s 
dependence on a supreme being were emphasized in contrast to 
the fatalism in Spinoza. And to prevent further criticism of 
isolated passages in the work, Silhouette added a brief comment 
by the erudite and respected Jesuit, René-Joseph Tournemine, 
his old teacher and editor of the Jesuit periodical J/émoires 
pour Vhistoire des sciences et des beaux arts: 


II ne nuira qu’aux esprits corrompts qui tournent tout en venin; 
un esprit droit en tirera un bon suc de grandes vues & des maximes 
utiles.’ 


Such explanations were not convincing, however; and critic- 
isms of the poem became more detailed and more vigorous. In 
1737 Jean Pierre de Crousaz published his Examen de l’Essai 
de M. Pope sur Vhomme, in which he sought first to establish 

2 Essai sur Vhomme. Par M. Pope. Traduit de lVanglois en francois. Edition 


revue par le traducteur. (London, 1736), p. xxxii. In quoting from eighteenth- 
century French material I have preserved the accentuation of the original text. 
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a dependency between the ideas in the Essay on Man and the 
philosophy of Leibniz and then to demonstrate the heterodox 
nature of their arguments. To prove the relationship he con- 
tended that Pope had adopted two basic propositions of Leib- 
niz’s system. First, Pope suggested that God, in conformity 
with His wisdom and goodness, created the world in preference 
to any other because His all-perfect nature would not permit 
Him any other choice. Second, Pope implied that the pre- 
established harmony of all things prescribes to every human 
being a peculiar course, su that in time all events are determined 
by what precedes and ultimately by the comprehensive plan of 
the universe. Both propositions were, Crousaz argued, unten- 
able from the Christian point of view; for the first circumscribed 
God’s powers by making Him subject to an antecedent prin- 
ciple, and the second postulated a fatalism that destroyed the 
incentive to good action, thereby rendering Christian virtue and 
salvation meaningless. 

The greater part of Crousaz’s Examen is devoted to demon- 
strations of the dilemmas and inconsistencies arising from Pope’s 
adoption of erroneous premises. Crousaz found many examples 
of these logical weaknesses, and he eventually proposed the 
fiction that his purpose was to free the Essay on Man from a 
misinterpretation. The poem, he contended, was surely an 
elaborate burlesque of Leibniz’s philosophy; Pope, by stating 
one absurdity after another, was intentionally demonstrating 
the weakness and instability of human reason. Crousaz’s fiction 
was, however, ironic; and it was designed to serve another pur- 
pose, to ridicule Leibniz. Sufficiently keen to see the dilemmas 
and inconsistencies inherent in Pope’s own imperfectly de- 
veloped thought, Crousaz desired to prove an intimate relation- 
ship between Pope and Leibniz in the hope that a demonstra- 
tion of Pope’s hopelessly inconsistent logic would suggest to 
his readers the existence of similar weaknesses in Leibniz. 

In 1738 Crousaz published a companion work for the Examen 
under the title Commentaire sur la traduction en vers de Mr. 
VAbbé du Resnel, de Essai de M. Pope sur Vhomme. This 
volume was designed to correct some of the faults in the Examen 
that had been noted for Crousaz by an anonymous correspon- 
dent who, in a letter to Crousaz prefixed to the Commentaire, 
objected to Crousaz’s ironic claim of freeing Pope from the 
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suspicion of heterodoxy. He argued that any attempt to justify 
Pope on the basis of the number of inconsistencies in his work 
would not only vindicate all past heterodox writing but also 
encourage freethinkers to publish their opinions without fear 
of censure. Crousaz had also erred, the correspondent asserted, 
in relating the Essay on Man to a philosophical system, because 
no one who belonged to a recognized school accepted it. The 
Leibnizeans, in particular, said the poem contained so many 
inconsistencies that it showed an imperfect understanding of 
their system. Thus, because the poem evidently represented no 
philosophical system and because Du Resnel described it as a 
series of moral principles, Crousaz was urged to study the poem 
as a moral treatise. 

The Commentaire was written from this point of view; it was 
not designed to reémphasize the relationship between Pope 
and Leibniz. Of course, in it there are suggestions of a suspicion 
lurking in Crousaz’s mind that Pope had made free with 
Leibniz; but Crousaz studiously avoided linking the Essay on 
Man explicitly with a recognized philosophy. Instead, he pro- 
duced a confused mass of comments designed to prove that 
the Essay on Man was a weak and unstable guide for conduct: 


Celui qui prendra pour guide Mr. Pope, & qui n’étudiera cette 
importante science que sous lui, se trouvera rempli de doutes, d’in- 
certitudes, de contradictions, peu d’idées nettes, & encore moins de 
preuves.® 


To prove this thesis Crousaz shifted the emphasis of the argu- 
ments in the Examen; he now contended that while Pope had 
accepted the authority of human reason in arriving at an ethical 
system, the principles he deduced from this authority made a 
tissue of inconsistencies and equivocations that demonstrated 
only the weakness of human reason. The Commentaire was, in 
essence, a demonstration of these equivocations and inconsis- 
tencies. In prosecuting this plan, however, Crousaz destroyed 
the effectiveness of his argument because he was unfair and 
overzealous: he seized upon all the errors of Pope’s translators, 
all the ambiguities that arose from incomplete expression or 
assumed knowledge, and upon Pope’s poetic “ ornaments ” and 


3 Commentaire sur la traduction en vers de Mr. Abbé du Resnel, de Essai de M. 
Pope sur Uhomme (Geneva, 1738), p. 351. 
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figures of speech whenever they served to demonstrate his 
thesis. It was largely from these that he came to his conclusion 
that the employment of reason alone in ethical problems led 
to confusion and disorder. 

Because of the captiousness of his writing, Crousaz failed 
materially to affect the popularity of the poem; and this popu- 
larity led to the appearance of a new criticism of the poem in 
1742 when Louis Racine published La Religion. By 1742 the 
essential fallacy in the Essay on Man from the point of view of 
the Church had become clearer; for the poem had been more 
widely disseminated and Voltaire had propagated in his own 
verse a large number of its ideas. By 1742 also the principal 
weakness in ethical theme, its pessimism which Crousaz had 
treated only in an obtuse way, had become clear, and the 
objections could be phrased more cogently. In La Religion 
Racine took occasion, while discussing the impiety of the age, 
to outline the nature of this pessimism: 


Sans doute qu’A ces mots, des bords de la Tamise 
Quelque abstrait raisonneur, qui ne se plaint de rien, 
Dans son flegme Anglican répondra, Tout est bien. 
“Le grand Ordonnateur dont le dessein si sage, 
“ De tant d’étres divers ne forme qu’un ouvrage, 
“ Nous place a notre rang pour orner son tableau. 
Eh! quel triste ornement d’un spectacle si beau! 
Quoi! mes pleurs (n’est-ce pas un crime de le croire?) 
D’un maitre bienfaisant releveroient la gloire! 
Pour d’autres biens peut-¢tre il nous a réservés, 
Et tous ses grands desseins ne sont point achevés. 
Oui, je l’ose esperer. Juste Arbitre du monde, 
De la solide paix source pure & féconde, 
Etre par-tout présent, quoique toujours caché; 
Des maux de tes sujets quand seras-tu touché? 
Tendre pere, témoin de nos longues allarmes, 
Pourras-tu voir toujours tes enfans dans les larmes? 
Non, non. Voila de toi ce que j’ose penser, 
Ta bonté quelque jour saura mieux nous placer.‘ 


Racine also appended to the volume the correspondence that 
had taken place between Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and himself 
on the spread of impiety. Here Racine repeated his criticism 
and designated Pope, Bayle, and Locke as the principal sources 
of the dangerous heresies circulating in France: 


“La Religion, Poéme. Nouvelle Edition (Paris, 1742), pp. 34-5. 
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Je remonte ensuite 4 la source de ce libertinage d’esprit, qui fait 
tant de progrés; je la trouve dans les Ecrits de Bayle qui n’ont fait 
que des demi-savans, & dans cette nouvelle Métaphysique, dont 
les étranges partisans, tantdt a l’exemple de Locke n’osent décider 
si la matiere ne peut penser, & tant6t avec M. Pope décident hardi- 
ment que tout est dans l’ordre, & que homme est aussi heureux & 
aussi parfait qu’il le doit étre, quoique rien n’en prouve mieux le 
désordre & la misere qu’une pareille Philosophie.® 


The force of this criticism coupled with the fact that the 
Essay on Man was having difficulties with censorship was suf- 
ficiently compelling to arouse Pope’s defenders. Led by Allan 
Ramsay, they set about the task of convincing Racine that 
Pope’s intentions had been pious, although unfortunate inter- 
pretations had been read into his poem through the ineptitude 
of the translators. What Ramsay wanted from Racine was a 
statement acquitting Pope of the charge of impiety; but Racine, 
in return, was anxious to have a letter from Pope himself 
containing a public profession of his piety. When Pope at 
length wrote the desired letter and Racine publicly acknowl- 
edged it, the members of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres were sufficiently convinced to give their approval 
to Du Resnel’s translation. Their action, however, aroused 
another critic, Jean-Baptiste Gaultier, to produce a detailed 
study of the orthodoxy of Pope’s argument in an effort to 
persuade the Académie to withdraw its approval. Gaultier, who 
attacked the impiety and immorality of his age in a number 
of works, now, in 1746, published the study entitled Le Poéme 
de Pope intitulé: Essai sur Vhomme, convaincu d’impiéteé. 
Lettres pour prémunir les fidéles contre Virréligion. 

Gaultier interpreted the Essay on Man in terms somewhat 
different from those either Crousaz or Racine had used; for him 
it contained a summary of the principles of “ natural religion ” 
which, he believed, apotheosized human reason at the expense 
of Christian faith and which, he argued, was compounded of the 
philosophies of Spinoza, Voltaire, and chiefly Pope. Gaultier 
found the clearest and most complete summary of this doctrine 
in the Essay on Man, though he asserted a number of its ideas 
had already been advanced by Spinoza. Gaultier’s critique was 


5 Ibid., p. 196. 
®The details of these negotiations have been ably set forth by Emile Audra, 
L’Influence francaise dans l'oeuvre de Pope (Paris, 1931), pp. 98 ff. 
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composed of three epistles. In the first the ideas of the poem 
were organized in a series of the propositions and conclusions 
that seemed to Gaultier to define natural religion. In the 
second, he demonstrated parallels of thought and phrasing 
which he found in Spinoza and Pope, and in Pope and Voltaire. 
In the third epistle there appears a study of the implications of 
Pope’s natural religion. Pope’s system, according to Gaultier, 
raised the fundamental question of the extent to which human 
reason could be considered authoritative in speculative matters; 
for it proclaimed that unaided human reason was the only in- 
strument necessary for determining an ethical system. Such an 
assumption, however, left nothing divine in religion because 
the essence of religious worship is faith, which requires that 
God remain inscrutable. Aside from denying the essence of 
religion, natural religion, in Gaultier’s opinion, proves itself a 
weak and unstable guide in ethical matters; for the only con- 
clusion at which it is able to arrive is a complacent sentiment: 
whatever is, is right. Its deductions become pernicious when it 
attributes self-love to a divine origin; for it thereby assures men 
that in surrendering to their basest passions, they are carrying 
out God’s plan. Gaultier concluded his argument by reasoning 
that if the principles of the Essay on Man are the products of 
an inquiry by human reason, then the duty of men is to turn to 
the Church for its more comprehensible solution to the mys- 
teries of life, where all contradictions are reconciled and irregu- 
larities explained: 


Quelle différence entre des hommes qui n’ont que les foibles 
lumieres de la raison pour se conduire; & des hommes qui sont 
éclairés des lumieres de la foi! Les premiers marchent a tatons. IIs 
ignorent d’ou ils viennent, & ne savent ou ils vonts. Les seconds 
savent qui les a faits, & pourquoi ils sont faits.’ 


In the period under discussion, the last important examin- 
ation of Pope’s ideas, from the point of view of Christian 
doctrine, appeared at Lille in 1753 with the title Lettres 
flamandes; ou, Histoire des variations et contradictions de la 
prétendue religion naturelle. These letters were written by 
Joseph R. A. Duhamel, who supposedly sent them to a young 


™ Le Poéme de Pope intitulé: Essai sur Vhomme, convaincu d’impiété (The Hague, 
1746), p. 148. 
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friend who had been among the freethinkers in Pairs. They 
demonstrate the clearest grasp of the essential philosophical 
problems that Pope had raised in his poem, even though 
Duhamel approached the question in the same way as did 
the others, by concentrating on the illogical nature of Pope’s 
arguments. 

Duhamel contended that fundamentally the Essay on Man, 
though it pretended to solve ethical problems by human reason, 
was a pastiche of unrelated statements that arose from the 
mood rather than the logic of the moment. Pope contradicted 
himself; he ignored the conclusions necessarily inherent in his 
propositions. Duhamel believed Pope’s first difficulty occurred 
when he linked God with the chain of being; for, by the analogy, 
God became subject to all the disorders in the chain and was 
identified with matter. Consequently, since matter cannot 
create itself, Pope could not designate God the Creator of the 
the universe. A second difficulty arose when Pope, aware of the 
pessimism in his conclusion that whatever is, is right, offered 
hope as the solace for man’s miseries. When he did so, he for- 
got that elsewhere he had given man nothing to hope for: he 
held it folly (so Duhamel alleged) to believe in the immortality 
of the soul; he denied to human beings any special dispensations 
from God. Pope also argued that the present world was the 
best of all possible worlds, while he elsewhere contrasted the 
follies of this best of all possible worlds and the original per- 
fection of the state of nature. Finally, Pope attached great 
authority to human reason in philosophical and theological 
matters but emphasized the weakness and instability of reason 
when it conflicts with the passions. In effect, then, Pope 
contended that reason, too weak to control the passions, is 
competent to solve the most abstruse problems of religion and 
philosophy. 

Duhamel’s critique was the last of those primarily occasioned 
by the conflict between the Essay on Man and the conservative 
Christian thevlogy during the period. All of these studies 
reflect the Chuxch’s awakening to the meaning of the Enlighten- 
ment on its traditional approach to matters of inquiry. It is 
also clear that the Essay on Man with its extravagant claims 
and its patently incoherent development was seized upon by 
the Churchmen as an example of the errors into which human 
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reason, working by itself, could fall; and the logical weaknesses 
of the poem provided a convenient instrument for them in 
making their principal argument against one of the chief im- 
pieties of the new thought. All the later studies also pointed 
out the inherent pessimism of Pope’s ethics and the deleterious 
effects on social order that would inevitably result from these 
principles. It is noteworthy that when Voltaire eventually 
turned against the “optimism” of his earlier years, he also 
utilized this argument; he had to resort to the language the 
“ priests” had been using against Pope and himself. 

Underlying the criticisms so far described is, of course, the 
tacit assumption, either believed or facetiously postulated, that 
Pope should be judged primarily as a philosopher rather than 
as a poet, that his poem should be subjected to the most 
rigorous and detailed kind of logical analysis. In the work of 
those who were less concerned with the piety of Pope’s argu- 
ment there are more explicit but scattered indications that Pope 
had earned such a temporary, though uneasy seat among the 
philosophers. Indeed, once his work had been translated, his 
accomplishment was often compared with the achievements of 
the established philosophes. One curious basis for comparison 
was proclaimed in a review of Silhouette’s translation that 
appeared in the Journal des scavans. After complaining that 
Pope had not acknowledged Christian doctrine, the reviewer 
suggested that Pope, as other philosophers, was merely enjoy- 
ing the jeu d’esprit of metaphysics, a harmless game of construc- 
ting elaborate systems for the amusement and entertainment of 
men: 


Voila bien de la Métaphysique, & certainement les Leibnits, les 
Clarks, les Malebranches, Philosophes de profession, n’en ont jamais 
débité de plus subtile que celle de nostre Poéte; mais y a-t-il autant 
de solidité, de justesse & de lumiere? Le Lecteur se sent-il con- 
vaincu, & éclairé? Nous ne le croyons pas. II s’amuse des lueurs qui 
viennent le frapper successivement; il admire M. Pope d’avoir scu 
manier avec tant d’agrément des idées si abstraites, & d’en avoir 
tempéré la secheresse par tant d’images fortes & gracieuses, mais il 
n'est pas plus instruit qu’auparavant. Au reste ce n’est pas la faute 
du Poéte, & les plus habiles Philosophes ne nous en apprendroient 
pas davantage. La résolution de nos difficultez, & de nos doutes sur 
ces importantes matieres, n’est pas du ressort de la Philosophie.® 


5“ Essai sur l‘Homme, par M. Pope, traduit de l’Anglois en Francois par M. D. S. 
** * ” Journal des scavans, 109 (May-August, 1736). 318-9. 
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Again, in 1737 a review of Leibniz’s Théodicée in the Mémoires 
pour histoire des sciences et des beaux arts compared Pope’s 
and Voltaire’s work in philosophy unfavorably with that of 
Leibniz: 


M. Leibnitz homme modéré, homme intelligent & précautioné, 
n’a glissé tout cela [6ptimisme] que par la voye du raisonnement, 
de la persuasion, de l’insinuation. Les esprits outrés de notre siécle 
qui n’en manquent pas, ont éventé la mine & brusqué le raisonne- 
ment. Un Plope] en Angleterre, un V{oltaire] en France, comme 
s‘ils avoient une mission speciale pour cela, & avec une espece d’en- 
thousiasme, ne cessent de nous précher en Prose & en Vers, qu’il 
n’y a pas de mal, que la nature est bien, que le systéme regnant est 
celui de la belle nature, qu’elle est telle qu’elle a dt étre, qu’elle ne 
pouvoit étre autrement, que homme a commencé par 1a, que l’état 
d’innocence n’est qu’une chimere &c.° 


While these comments judging Pope alongside the philo- 
sophers were of only a passing nature, additional support for 
such judgments appeared in 1738 when William Warburton 
began publishing in the History of the Works of the Learned a 
series of letters attempting to vindicate the Essay on Man from 
the charges made by Crousaz.’° These letters, however, had a 
dual purpose: they were designed to free Pope from the charge 
of impiety and to make him a Christian by relating his thought 
to that of the ancients and scholasties, by demonstrating mis- 
constructions in Crousaz’s interpretations, supplying missing 
details in Pope’s argument, and defining Pope’s use of terms. 
Secondly, they attempted to prove Pope’s right to the title of 
philosopher: 


. . . I shall not consider it [the Essay on Man] as a Poem, (for it 
stands not in need of the License of such kind of Works to defend 


®“Egsais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de Homme, & I’origine 
du mal, par M. Leibnitz,” Mémoires pour UVhistoire des sciences et des beaux arts, 
1737, pp. 221-2. Professor André Morize in his edition of Voltaire’s Candide; ou, 
VOptimisme (Paris, 1913), p. xxvi, argues that this review, which may have been 
written by Louis Bertrand Castel, probably named “optimism” as such for the 
first time. 

10 Silhouette, with Pope’s encouragement, undertook to translate Warburton’s 
vindication into French; and this work became available to French readers in 1742 
when Silhouette published it in his Mélanges de littérature et de philosophie under 
the title “ Lettres philosophiques et morales, ot l’on donne une explication raisonnée 
du systeme de M. Pope dans son Essai sur homme, tirées d’une réponse de M. 
Warburton au Commentaire de M. de Crousaz, Professeur de philosophie 4 ]’Uni- 
versité de Lausanne.” 
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it.) but as a System of Philosophy; and content myself with a plain 
Representation of the Sobriety, Force, and Connection of that 
Reasoning." 


Warburton contended that Pope, having long earned the right 
to be considered as a poet, had in the Essay on Man achieved 
the right to be judged as a philosopher by the “ severest Rules 
of Logick and good Philosophy.” When so examined, the poem, 
he argued, contained a system developed with impeccable logic 
and an entirely consistent, and Christian, point of view: 


The Poet begins in telling us his Subject is An Essay on Man.— 
His End of Writing is, to vindicate Providence. —Tells us against 
whom he wrote, the Atheists. —From whence he intends to fetch 
his Arguments, from the visible Things of God seen in this System. 
—Lays down this Proposition as the Foundation of his Thesis, that 
of all possible Systems, infinite Wisdom has formed the best. — 
Draws from thence two Consequences; 1. That there must needs be 
somewhere such a Creature as Man; 2. That the moral Evil which 
He is the Author of, is productive of the Good of the Whole. This 
is his general Thesis; from whence he draws this Conclusion, That 
Man should rest submissive and content, and make the Hopes of 
Futurity his Comfort, —but not suffer this to be the Occasion of 
PRIDE, which is the Cause of all his impious Complaints.'* 


Because of the confusion over the exact nature of Pope’s poem 
and the interpretation of it, Warburton’s views were important 
and authoritative for readers on the Continent. These readers, 
after all, were not too certain about the nature of English 
thought; and the remarks of an Englishman on the work of a 
fellow countryman were especially influential with them. 

The interpretation of Pope for which Warburton had argued, 
appeared during the following years in two significant events 
that demonstrate how deeply this view had penetrated. In 1741 
Carl Heinrich Rappolt, a professor at the University of Koénigs- 
berg, explained the ideas of the Essay on Man to his class, and 
the following year he announced Pope’s “ Théodicée” as the 
subject of his course.’* A more spectacular event betraying the 


11.4 Vindication of Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man, from the Misrepresentations of 
Mr. De Crousaz, Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics in the University of 
Lausanne (London, 1740), p. 2. 

12 Ibid., p. 63. 

*8 Tbid., pp. 14-15. 

14 Victor Delbos, La Philosophie pratique de Kant (Paris, 1905), p. 85, has 
suggested that Kant probably first derived his admiration for the philosophy of 
Pope from Rappolt. 
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currency of the opinion is to be found in the philosophical dis- 
putation held by the Royal Prussian Academy of Science at 
Berlin in 1755. 

To excite public interest in speculative matters the Royal 
Prussian Academy was conducting every four years debates on 
current problems of philosophy; and in 1747 and 1751 the pro- 
positions had been phrased so as to involve directly or indirectly 
the thought of Leibniz, the founder of the Academy. In 1747 
the Monadology had been discussed.* The bitterness aroused 
by this contest, however, made it expedient for the Academy 
to avoid topics seeking a direct evaluation of Leibniz. For, 
though the more prominent members of the Academy wanted 
to see Leibniz’s philosophy overthrown in public debate, the 
vocal disciples of Leibniz insisted that any proposition offered 
should not be harmful to Leibniz’s reputation. In 1751 the 
disputation concerned “ événements fortuits,” a subject be- 
lieved sufficiently ambiguous to circumvent the objections of 
the Leibnizeans.’® And in 1752, when it was necessary to 
announce the theme for 1755, the same conditions existed: once 
again the committee sought an indirect method of bringing 
Leibniz’s philosophy under scrutiny. At length the committee, 
believing it could secure an indirect study of Leibniz if it called 
for an examination of the Essay on Man, phrased the propo- 
sition in this manner: 


On demande l’examen du systéme de Pope, contenu dans la 
proposition: Tout est bien. Il s’agit: (1) de déterminer le vrai 
sens de cette proposition, conformément a l’hypothése de son auteur. 
(2) De la comparer avec le systeme de l’optimisme, ou du choix du 
meilleur, pour en marquer exactement les rapports et les différences. 
(3) Enfin d’alléguer les raisons qu’on croira les plus propres a établir 
ou détruire ce systeme."” 


15 Qn demande, qu’en commengant par exposer d’une maniere exacte et nette 
la doctrine des Monades, on examine si d’un coté elles peuvent étre solidement 
réfutées et détruites par des argumens sans réplique; ou si l’autre on est en état, 
apres avoir prouvé les Monades, d’en déduire une explication intelligible des princi- 
paux phénomenes de |’Univers, et en particulier de l’origine et du mouvement des 
corps.” (Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berl:n (Berlin, 1900], 2. 305). 

16 Les Evénements de la bonne et de la mauvaise fortune dépendant uniquement 
de la volonté, ou du moins de la permission de Dieu, on demande, si ces événemens 
obligent les hommes a la pratique de certains devoirs, et quelle est la nature et 
l’étendue de ces devoirs? ” ([bid., 2. 305). 

17 Ibid., 1. 404. 
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The disciples of Leibniz were immediately aroused by what 
they considered this invidious method of attacking his philo- 
sophy. They objected to the obvious suggestion in the Acade- 
my’s proposition that the philosophies of Pope and Leibniz 
were similar; for they knew that in such a disputation Leibniz 
would, by implication, share all the criticisms that could justly, 
from the philosopher’s point of view, be directed at the Essay 
on Man. Johann Christoph Gottsched, taking a hint from 
Warburton, published a pamphlet designed to prove that the 
ancients and scholastics rather than Leibniz had been the source 
of Pope’s ideas. Thus, he argued, what the Academy had pro- 
posed was, in effect, a study, not of Leibniz, but of the ancients 
and scholastics."* 

Though this authoritative criticism somewhat unsettled the 
original aim of those who had phrased the proposition, the 
disputation came off in 1755; and at least eight discourses were 
submitted. Kant made some preliminary drafts of a study, 
though as far as is known, he submitted no dissertation on the 
subject.** From his notes, however, it would seem that he 
intended to demonstrate that the philosophy of Leibniz was less 
valid than that of Pope. Martin Kiinzli of Zurich submitted a 
dissertation after he had been encouraged to do so by his 
friend Johann George Siilzer, who as a Leibnizean member of 
the committee of judges, promised Kiinzli the prize, the majeri- 
ty of the Committee being composed of friends of Leibniz. The 
prize, however, was actually awarded to Adolf Friedrich Rein- 
hard’s bitter and uncritical diatribe against necessity in Pope 
and Leibniz because, as Siilzer later explained to Kiinzli, Johann 
Formey, who had been counted upon to cast his vote with the 
Leibnizeans, had voted against them at the last moment out 
of respect for Pierre Maupertuis, president of the Academy. 

The machinations behind this affair were reprehensible; and 
the confusion inherent in the Academy’s assignment was suf- 
ficiently flagrant to arouse Moses Mendelssohn and Gotthold 
Lessing to publish an ironic brochure with the title Pope ein 
Metaphysiker!. Their aim was to ridicule the candor of the 
principal figures of the Academy by analyzing facetiously the 


18 De optimismi mascula diserte nuper Alexandro Popio Anglo, tacite autem G. G. 
Leibnizio perperam licet inusta (Leipzig, 1753). 

1° Tose Blitter aus Kants Nachlass, ed. Rudolf Reicke (Kénigsberg, 1889-1898) , 
1, 293-9. 
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“philosophical system” in the Essay on Man. They also 
undertook to demonstrate the incongruity of poetry and philo- 
sophy. The poet and the philosopher, they argued, both had 
distinct functions to perform: 


189 


Der Philosoph, welcher auf den Parnass hinaufsteiget, und der 
Dichter, welcher sich in die Tiler der ernsthaften und ruhigen Weis- 
heit hinabbegeben will, treffen einander gleich auf dem halben 
Wege, wo sie, so zu reden, ihre Kleidung verwechseln und wieder 
zurickgehen. Jeder bringt des andern Gestalt in seine Wohnungen 
mit sich; weiter aber auch nichts, als die Gestalt. Der Dichter ist 
ein philosophischer Dichter, und der Weltweise ein poetischer Welt- 
weise geworden. Allein ein philosophischer Dichter ist darum noch 
a Philosoph, und ein poetischer Weltweise ist darum noch kein 

‘oet.*° 


To distinguish between the philosopher and the poet, they made 
three major points, which are notable for their emphasis upon 
the non-rational nature of poetry. First, a poem is a sensuous 
address in which the writer is principally concerned with the 
emotional meanings and sounds of words, whereas philosophy 
demands that a word be used in its most exact sense and be 
divorced from emotional connotations: 


Was muss der Metaphysiker vor allen Dingen tun?—Er muss die 
Worte, die er brauchen will, erklaren; er muss sie nie in einem 
andern Verstande, als in dem erklirten anwenden; er muss sie mit 
keinen, dem Scheine nach gleichgiiltigen, verwechseln. 

Welches von diesen beobachtet der Dichter? Keines. Schon der 
Wohlklang ist ihm eine hinlangliche Ursache, einen Ausdruck fiir 
cen andern zu wiihlen, und die Abwechslung synonymischer Worte 
ist ihm eine Schénheit. 

Man fiige hierzu den Gebrauch der Figuren—Und worin bestehet 
das Wesen derselben?—Darin, dass sie nie bei der strengen Wahr- 
heit bleiben; dass sie bald zu viel und bald zu wenig sagen—Nur 
einem Metaphysiker, von der Gattung eines Bohmens, kann man 
sie verzeihen.”* 


Secondly, the poet and the philosopher order thought differ- 
ently: 

Und die Ordnung des Metaphysikers?—Er geht, in best‘indigen 
Schliissen, immer von dem leichtern zu dem schsc.crn fort; er 
nimmt sich nichts vorweg; er holet nichts nach. Wein man die 


20 Lessings Werke, ed. Waldemar v. Olshausen (Berlin, [1925]), 24. 100. 
*1 Ibid., p. 99. 
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Wahrheiten auf eine sinnliche Art auseinander kénnte wachsen 
sehen: so wiirde ihr Wachstum ebendieselben Staffeln beobachten, 
die er uns in der Uberzeugung von derselben hinaufgehen lisst. 

Allein Ordnung! Was hat der Dichter damit zu tun? Und noch 
dazu eine so sklavische Ordnung. Nichts ist der Begeisterung eines 
wahren Dichters mehr zuwider.** 


Finally, because the poet aims at lively impressions rather than 
profound conviction, he must express truths in the sprightliest 
way; he must borrow his truths from any system of philosophy 
without reference to the rigorous consistency of a metaphysical 
system: 


Der Philosoph macht sich aus dieser kleinen Unbequemlichkeit 
der Systeme nichts. Die Wahrheit, die er durch einen Schluss 
erlanget, ist ihm darum nicht mehr Wahrheit als die, zu welcher er 
nicht anders als durch zwanzig Schliisse gelangen kann; wenn diese 
zwanzig Schliisse nur untriiglich sind. Genug, dass er alles in einen 
Zusammenhang gebracht hat; genug, dass er diesen Zusammenhang 
mit einem Blicke als ein Ganzes zu iibersehen vermag, ohne sich 
bei den feinen Verbindungen desselben aufzuhalten. 

Allein ganz anders denkt der Dichter. Alles, was er sagt, soll 
gleich starken Eindruck machen; alle seine Wahrhciten sollen gleich 
iiberzeugend riihren. Und dieses zu kénnen, hat er kein ander 
Mittel, als diese Wahrheit nach diesem System, und jene nach einem 
andern auszudriicken.—Er spricht mit dem Epikur, wo er die Wol- 
lust erheben will, und mit der Stoa, wo er die Tugend preisen soll. 
Die Wollust wiirde in den Versen eines Seneca, wenn er iiberall 
genau bei seinen Grundsitzen bleiben wollte. einen sehr traurigen 
Aufzug machen; ebenso gewiss, als die Tugend, in den Liedern eines 
sich immer gleichen Epikurers, ziemlich das Ansehen einer Metze 
haben wiirde.** 


There can be no doubt that, though the grounds for this 
distinction were debatable, the distinction itself was pertinent 
and necessary. For, from the critiques preceding the publica- 
tion of this brochure, it is clear that a persistent confusion 
affected not only the understanding of the merits of the Essay 
on Man as poetry but also the evaluation of the more im- 
posing metaphysical thought with which it had been rashly 
identified. It is, of course, true that such a distinction had been 
made once before. When Crousaz published his captious Com- 
mentaire, a few of the more sensitive critics questioned the 


22 Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 101. 
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appropriateness of his criticisms. The Abbé des Fontaines had 
written: 


Il y a de Il’injustice, ou au moins trop de sévérité & examiner des 
Vers, comme les propositions d’une thése. La Poésie philosophique 
a ses licences, comme toute autre Poésie.** 


A reviewer of the Commentaire in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
had argued that Crousaz should not have interpreted so literally 
what Pope had written as a poet and should not have drawn 
conclusions about Pope’s intentions from the inferences he had 
been able to draw from the poem: 


Mais, ne pourroit-on point dire aussi, que les Expressions d’un 
Poéte ne doivent pas totjours se prendre dans toute leur force; & 
qu’au fonds, dire qu’un Homme paroit s’étre proposé des viés aussi 
indignes que celles dont il s’agit, c’est peut-étre aller un peu trop 
loin, lors sur-tout qu’on n’argumente que par des conséquences, qui 
réjaillissent bien a la vérité sur le Systéme, mais qui ne doivent pas 
faire juger avec tant de confiance des intentions de Auteur.” 


The Abbé Prévost had also stated that a poet does not offend 
seriously when he uses language less precise than that appro- 
priate to theology: 


Je ne suis point du sentiment de ceux qui font un crime a la 
Poésie, d’avoir quelquefois un langage moins exact que celui de la 
Théologie. Un Poéte me paroit fort bien justifié, lorsque dans quel- 
que vers ot le bon sens domine, il proteste d’un ton sincere qu'il 
respecte les saintes vérités de la Religion. On lui pardonne ensuite 
quelques déreglemens d’imagination, avec d’autant plus d’indul- 
gence, qu’il n’en est souvent que plus admirable lorsqu’il semble 
perdre ainsi le pouvoir de la regler. Bonne ou mauvaise, cette excuse 
a plus de force pour Mr. Pope, que pour un autre. Il est attaché 
depuis sa naissance a la Religion Romaine, & l’on ne peut le soupcon- 
ner raisonnablement de la sacrifier 4 celle du Parnasse, tandis qu’il 
la préfere si constamment & celle de sa Patrie.”* 


Clear as these passing comments were, the vigorous restate- 
ment of the basic principle by Mendelssohn and Lessing was 
pertinent and necessary in 1755. The philosophers with pene- 


24 L’Esprit de Abbé des Fontaines; ou, Réflexions sur différens genres de science 
et de littérature (London, 1757), 3. 371. 

25 “ Commentaire sur la traduction en vers de Mr. l’Abbé du Resnel, de ]’Essai de 
M. Pope sur l’homme,” Nouvelle Bibliotheque (October, 1738), p. 46. 

26 Te Pour et contre, 16 (1738). 238-9. 
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trating ideas had to be saved from the burden of weaknesses in 
Pope’s logic. The Essay on Man also had to be freed in a 
dramatic and forceful manner from the kind of scrutiny given 
it; and in a time of confused and changing aesthetic theories, an 
attempt to place poetry in a sphere where it can be judged by 
a unique set of standards is always relevant. 

To the student of Lessing Pope ein Metaphysiker! is import- 
ant as an early attempt at the distinctions he was to make 
with much more clarity and insight in the Laocodn, It would 
be hazardous, however, to claim that this early work was widely 
read outside of Germany and that its influence was universal. 
For if in the years after 1755 the importance of the Essay on 
Man in theological and philosophical circles declined, it was due 
more to the fact that its metaphysical assumptions were aban- 
doned than to any effects that can be directly attributed to 
Lessing and Mendelssohn. 

It is clear that the Essay on Man stimulated considerable 
criticism on the Continent. It is, of course, only natural that 
the leading poet of the age should have a widespread effect; 
but it is unusual that his work should have become so involved 
in the theological and philosophical struggles of the time. 
That it should have done so is, in part, a tribute to Pope’s 
incisive mind: he had phrased a group of the most important 
issues so concisely and so brilliantly that his poem was a 
digest of current controversial issues. As a result, the Essay on 
Man was for a time forced to play a réle which Pope had not 
adequately prepared it to assume; its fate was turned over to 
the continental theologians who were seeking to defend “ truth” 
and to the philosophes who were seeking to find it. 

Pope himself, of course, had suggested the propriety of 
accepting his poem in this way. His ambitious manner, his 
divisions of his subject, and his description of the nature of 
the poem in his prefatory “Design” as a “short yet not 
imperfect system of ethics” argued no other approach to the 
poem. In addition, his first translator, Etienne de Silhouette, 
and Warburton emphasized the systematic nature of the argu- 
ment. Judged even by these standards, the Essay on Man 
might not have fared so badly as it did if some had not found 
its “ system ” convenient for ridiculing the method it pretended 
to represent. The obvious disparity between Pope’s claims for 
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his work and the logically faulty execution of the total plan 
made the poem attractive to the opponents of reason in their 
efforts to undermine the pretensions of human reason. 

Tt is highly probable, as has been suggested, that the Essay 
on Man would have been more justly treated had Pope been 
content to leave his own verse units as fragmentary reflections 
on philosophic ideas that are bound to have recurrent interest.” 
Because he attempted something more and failed in the exe- 
cution, his poem was destined to be ill-used in captious times. 


University of Illinois. 


27 George Sherburn, “ Pope at Work,” Essays on the Lighteenth Century (Oxford, 
1945), p. 61. 


THOMAS HOLCROFT AS A NOVELIST 
By R. STALLBAUMER 


During the years when Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809) wrote 
his four novels, no great novelists were setting the fashion in 
prose fiction. The master novelists of the preceding generation, 
Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, and Goldsmith were 
dead; and Scott’s Waverly did not appear until 1814. Thus an 
open road to fame and preeminence stretched before Holcroft 
when he gave up acting in 1780 and turned playwright and 
novelist. Moreover, the realm of fiction vainly awaited the 
arrival of some genius able to stem the disintegration that had 
set in. The swarm of minor novelists went on imitating what, 
according to C. H. Herford,’ were the three prevailing and 
rather clearly distinguished types of fiction: the novel of senti- 
ment as practised by Richardson, Sterne, and MacKenzie; the 
prose comedy of manners as patterned by Fielding; and the tale 
of terror ushered in by Horace Walpole with The Castle of 
Otranto. 

The bales of popular novels imitating Richardson adopted his 
letter form as well as his plots. They pictured poor girls being 
persecuted for their virtue. “The abduction of Miss Byrom 
from the masquerade; Mr. B’s disguised attempt on Pamela; 
Clarissa’s home-coming to the stony-hearted Harlowe family, 
these are patterns from which are drawn the chief incidents of 
scores of books, with remarkably little variation, and some- 
times with literal closeness.” ° Most representative among these 
imitations is perhaps the Fruitless Repentance; or, the History 
of Miss Kitty Le Fever (1769). Its plot is as follows: Lord 
Clerage, having seen Kitty at prayers in Westminster Abbey, 
pursues her. He imprisons her betrothed, Leicester. Leicester 
nevertheless succeeds in marrying Kitty. But she is not happy, 
for Leicester becomes jealous when Clerage, now wishing to 
comfort, not possess, continues his attentions to Kitty. A 
melancholy catastrophe such as Clarissa Harlowe’s is made 


1 Age of Wordsworth (London, 1930), p. 92. 
* J. M.S. Tompkins, Popular Novel in England, 1770-1800 (London, 1932), p. 34. 
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possible by Leicester’s untimely death. Her husband dead, Kitty 
is again pursued by Lord Clerage. He finally wears her down, 
and she marries him to give her four children a home. But, alas 
and alack, she falls into a deep decline and dies four days after 
her marriage to Lord Clerage. Jessy; or the Bridal Day (1771) 
is more sensational. It is also an imitation of Richardson. In it 
Sir George Stanley is represented as falling in love with his 
tutor’s daughter, Jessy. When she resists him, he overcomes 
her by means of forgery, abduction, and drugs. He finally 
leaves her to marry another. Jessy, true to the Clarissa pattern, 
dies. But her death is to be avenged. A faithful and disap- 
pointed lover arranges her funeral to time with Stanley’s wed- 
ding. Sensationally enough a duel is fought in the church, and 
Stanley dies clasping the coffin. As he breathes his last, he 
cries out, “ May my death atone!” 

The imitations of Fielding are more complex. So too are 
those of Smollett. Some of the imitations of Fielding’s char- 
acters and situations listed by Miss Tompkins* are Squire 
Western in Squire Howard, History of Pamela Howard (1773) 
and the “starched uncharitable gentlewoman in the stage- 
coach ” in The Motto; or the History of Bill Woodcock (1795) . 
But what was most helpful to the novel was that Fielding’s 
imitators tended to adopt a critical attitude toward their pro- 
ductions. And here was a trend congenial to Holcroft. In 
Holcroft as in others it resulted in greater insistence on unity 
of plot. 

Followers of Smollett also abounded. Their plots were even 
looser than those of the master of the picaresque type. They 
resorted to the picaresque pattern mainly to give a varied 
picture of life. It enabled them to crowd their works with 
scenes of roguery, travel, and satiric realism. Naturally they 
maintained only a semblance of unity. Their novels have only 
so much unity as resulted from having the incidents with which 
they packed their novels affect the life of their main character. 

The third fiction vogue, though slow in getting under way, 
was the romance that presented adventure and sentiment 
against a background of historical fact. The best known ex- 
amples of this kind of romance are Leland’s Longsword, Earl of 


Tompkins, p. 37. 
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Salisbury (1762) and the historical novel of Clara Reeve and 
Sophia Lee. Closely related to this type is the romance of fancy 
inaugurated by Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 

Holcroft’s first novel Alwyn; or the Gentleman Comedian 
(1780) is, in a sense, a fusion of all three of the prevailing types 
of fiction, the picaresque novel, the novel of manners, and that 
of sentiment. Although the patterns are thus fused in Alwyn, 
Holcroft thought of the novel in terms of the drama and Tom 
Jones. In his preface to Alwyn, he asserts that 


Unity of design is its character. In a Romance, if the incidents be 
well marked and related with spirit, the intention is answered; and 
adventures pass before the view for no other purpose than to amuse 
by their peculiarity, without, perhaps, affecting the main story, if 
there should be one. But in a Novel, a combination of incidents, 
entertaining in themselves, are made to form a whole; and an un- 
necessary circumstance becomes a blemish, by detaching from the 
simplicity which is requisite to exhibit that whole to advantage. 
Thus, as in dramatic works, those circumstances which do not tend, 
either to the illustration, or forwarding the main story, or, which do 
not mark some character, or person in the drama, are to be esteemed 
unnecessary. 

Hence it appears. that the legitimate Novel is a work much more 
difficult than the Romance, and justly deserves to be ranked with 
those dramatic pieces whose utility is generally allowed. Novels 
have fallen into disrepute. Love-sick girls and boys are supposed to 
be the only persons capable of being amused by them; and, while 
a poverty of style, a want of knowledge of the human heart. of men 
and manners; while a puny tale of love and misfortune, cross fathers, 
and unhappy children, unnatural rigour, and unaccountable recon- 
ciliation, without discrimination of character, without, variety of 
incident, with but one set of phrases, one languid, inanimate descrip- 
tion, with scarce a single ray of imagination to comfort the discon- 
solate reader, are their great characteristics, Novels shall continue 
to want admirers: but Tom Jones shall never want admirers (Pre- 
face, ed. 1780, pp. vi-viii). 


That Holcroft here centered his attention on the plot of the 
novel rather than on its subject matter and language becomes 
even more obvious from a comparison of his preface with 
Clara Reeve’s preface to The Progress of Romance (1785): 


The Romance is an heroic fable, which treats of fabulous persons 
end things.—The Novel is a picture of real life and manners, and 
of the times in which it is written. The Romance, in lofty and 
elevated language, describes what never happened nor is likely to 
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happen.—The Novel gives a familiar relation of such things, as pass 
every day before our eyes, such as may happen to our friend, or to 
ourselves; and the perfection of it, is to represent every scene, in so 
easy and natural a manner, and to make them appear so probable, 
as to deceive us into a persuasion (at least while we are reading) 
that all is real, until we are affected by the joys or distresses, of the 
persons in the story, as if they were our own (Facsimile Text 
Society edition, ed. Esther M. McGill, New York, 1930, 1. 111). 


By his theory, then, Holcroft contributed something at this 
time to the shorter and more compact novel. His practice in 
this respect, however, was not notable. Alwyn is cluttered with 
drawn-out episodes. These it is true reveal character, but they 
also hinder the progress of the story. The plot of Holcroft’s 
first novel is as follows: Alwyn falls in love with Maria, the 
daughter of Stamford, his patron. His extreme love for her 
results in the loss of health, and he decides to turn comedian to 
get away from the source of his torments. He joins a strolling 
player company. He is now separated from another love-lorn 
young man, Hilkirk, who fell in love with his master’s niece, 
was discharged, and took to the stage to forget his disappoint- 
ment. Thus separated and deprived of the consolation they 
afforded each other, these two love-sick youths correspond and 
strive to distract one another from the object of their desires by 
recounting their mutual hardships. During his stay at Kendal, 
Alwyn is mistaken for a gentleman in disguise and is invited to 
the assembly where a young, rich, lively widow, a West-Indian, 
falls in love with him and offers him herself and her fortune. 
But he is a man of honor. His affections are irrevocably 
engaged to Maria. Naturally then he declines the widow’s offer. 
Naturally too she becomes furious. She gets word to Maria that 
Alwyn is untrue to her, for she is determined that if she can not 
have him, he will have no one else. Maria takes up with young 
Maitland. He is a rattling, thoughtless young fellow, the kind 
that could easily set fire to a house for the sake of excitement. 
And that is what he does one evening when Maria and her 
father and brother are visiting him. At the moment when 
Maria is about to perish in the flames, Alwyn, who happens to 
be returning home, rushes in and saves her. All their misunder- 
standings are of course forgotten. Alwyn and Maria marry and 
fall heir to the fortunes of a rich uncle. Hilkirk, likewise return- 
ing homeward in the nick of time, overtakes a gang of thieves 
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carrying off a strong-box containing nearly all of Maitland’s 
fortune. Hilkirk turns out to be the son of his former master, 
who had purposely exposed him to difficulties to make a man 
of him. His bravery is rewarded with the hand of his sweet- 
heart, Julia Gowland. 

The novel itself indicates that in writing it Holcroft was 
influenced by the technique of the drama. The number of 
correspondents for so short a novel is relatively large, thirteen 
in all, and the story is told objectively. Alwyn, to whom the 
greatest number of letters is assigned, properly holds the center 
of attention. The remaining characters, in addition to revealing 
themselves, enable the reader to look at the main actors. 
Charles Stamford particularly is a mere convenience for com- 
menting on the action and for imparting information. More- 
over, in keeping with the objectivity of dramatic literature, the 
author at no time pretends to omniscience. In fact he identifies 
himself so completely with his characters that the point of view 
is as mulitple as the number of characters. As a result the 
impression of the reader is blurred by being pulled from one 
point of view to another. 

Although the use of the drama as a pattern prevented Alwyn 
from developing into a unified novel, it made for totality of 
design, good characterization, and probability. The correspond- 
ents are for the most part individualized in thought and expres- 
sion. Two stand out, namely, wild, frivolous Tom Maitland 
and villainous Stentor. The influence of the drama on Alwyn 
should not, however, give the impression that it is in itself of 
any great literary value. It is at best the feeble attempt of an 
inexperienced minor novelist to rise above the standard set by 
the swarm of popular fiction writers of the day. Holcroft’s 
objective was good; he strove to realize his conviction that 
“ character, incident, design, probability, etc. are requisite to 
attract the attention of readers.” * But he failed to realize his 
aim partly because he adopted the letter form of narration and 
partly because he was unable to attain his ideal that any 
“unnecessary circumstance becomes a blemish, by detaching 
from the simplicity which is requisite.” The Hilkirk sub-plot is 
not tied to the Alwyn plot. The only inter-relation is the 
circumstance that Hilkirk and Alwyn are friends and that their 
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respective girl-friends attended the same boarding-school. But 
the Alwyn line of action is totally independent of that of 
Hilkirk. Moreover, some of the episodes intended to reveal 
the frivolity of Alwyn’s rival, Tom Maitland, have a totality in 
themselves. Examples of drawn-out, unrelated episodes are the 
humorous accounts of the school-master, the practical jokes 
played on the Methodist parson, and the device of tricking out 
a dog to appear as an ignis fatuus, a meteor. These episodes, 
obviously modelled on those of Roderick Random, were, how- 
ever, not written by Holcroft, but by his scientist friend 
William Nicholson, then lodging with the Holcrofts. 

According to Hazlitt,’ parts of Alwyn are autobiographical. 
Those that have been indentified are the episode concerning 
the spouting club (1. 20-24) , try-outs as an actor before Charles 
Macklin and Samuel Foote (1. 49-69) , and the descriptions of 
the life of strolling players (1. 82-106) . 

Despite its defects, Holcroft’s first novel proves that he was 
consciously striving to give the novel what it needed most 
during this period —“ unity of design.” In fact, between 1770 
and 1780 there was a marked absence of concern for form, both 
among the novelists and critics. Love stories as “ adventures ” 
or “history” “in a series of letters” prevailed up to 1790. 
There was little concern about unity or plot. The reviewers for 
the Monthly Review and the Critical Magazine confined them- 
selves to commenting on the moral, probability, and characteri- 
zation and discussed them in that order. 

After 1780, however, the reviews published by the Monthly 
devote more attention to the form of the novel, and by 1790 
those of the Critical likewise began to demand better plotting. 
The reviews Holcroft wrote for the Monthly * between 1792 
and 1794 are in line with this trend. They invariably reveal 
that he scrutinized the novel for unity of plan. Although he 
commended the characterization in Robert Bage’s Man As He 

5 William Hazlitt, Works, II, Advertisement, to Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, ed. 
Waller-Glover (London, 1902). 

°D. Nichol Smith, Jeffrey’s Literary Criticism (London, 1910), p. ix. Smith con- 
cludes that the annotations identifying the writers of the various reviews are by 
Francis Jeffrey, the editor of the Monthly Review at this time. A comparison of 
the style of those attributed to Holcroft by Jeffrey with the review Holcroft is 
known to have written of Godwin’s Political Justice supports Professor Smith’s con- 


clusion. See also Elbridge Colby, Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft (New York 
Public Library Press, 1922), p. 66. 
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Is, he pointed out its “one grand defect—we allude to the 
want of unity,” and he went on to say that the reader loses 
sight of the hero and heroine because of digressions that have 


Little connection with the furtherance of the plot. ... We are 
not, as in Tom Jones, continually interested by each new incident, 
because the state and well-being of the person concerned are 
changed. Nor are we impatient, as in Clarissa Harlowe, to know 
what must be the result of passions, which become more and more 
complicated, active and violent—our complaint is, that this part, 
which ought to constitute the ligaments and sinews of the whole, 
is comparatively languid and inadequate (Monthly Review, 10 
[1793]. 297). 


In characterization Holcroft also set himself a definite goal.’ 
Unlike the black and white type given a vogue by Richardson, 
the characters in Alwyn develop and approximate real people. 
Hilkirk, although at first a victim of passion, manifests traits 
of goodness, and, as the story advances, masters his passion 
sufficiently to lead his patron to reverse his judgment and 
consider him worthy of the hand of his niece. Young Tom 
Maitland is also a mixed character and gradually shakes off 
most of his frivolous ways.* Holcroft’s conviction that evil 
results from ignorance is, of course, the basis of his belief that 
actual people are not simply good or evil. In Alwyn, however, 
the characters do an about-face at the end in keeping with the 
sentimental pattern. The wayward and villainous see their 
error and crime and repent either under the stress of calamity 
or on their death-bed. Thus by having the wicked punished, 
poetic justice was exercised and the moral kept wholesome. 

A number of characters in Alwyn can be identified as typical 
of the fiction of the ‘eighties: the long lost sister; the wandering 
son reclaimed by his father or a rich relative just before the 
close of the narrative; and the passionate, rich West-Indian 
widow. The conventional social virtues also find a place: filial 
devotion in men, and meekness and resignation in women; so 


7In his preface to Alwyn he posits “character, incident, design, diction, proba- 
bility, ete., as requisites for attracting the attention of readers (ed. 1780, p. ii). 

® The need of drawing characters as human was later explicitly pointed out by 
Holcroft in the Monthly Review (2. 338) when, in reviewing The Count de 
Hoenfdern; a German Tale, he complained that the author “recollects but two 
species of character; the one unsuspectingly virtuous, the other trammelled in all 
the hypocrisy of vice.” 
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do the vices: gaming, duelling, and the immorality of university 
life. 

Finally, Holcroft’s first novel indicates a continuation of the 
slow growth in regional interest soon to come to flower in Castle 
Rackrent (1800) and the great Wavely novels (1814). When 
describing Irshmen, besides giving them national character- 
istics, Holcroft makes them speak a brogue. In Anna St. Ives 
(1792) he followed this lead and depicted Abimelech Henley as 
strictly regional. In Alwyn, moreover, the travelling hero 
describes the places where he happens to be. These descriptions 
are of course brief, but they are none the less significant in the 
development of local color descriptions. Alwyn, for example, 
writes of Kendal: “ Here every object is bleached, as it were, 
by time and simplicity.” ° 

Holcroft cast his lot with the novel of manners rather than 
with the romance then rapidly gathering strength, because he 
thought it had greater possibilities for good. Although he 
admitted that it awakens the imagination, he later branded the 
tale of terror an enemy of the best interests of society, because, 
as he contended, it fosters an instinct for revenge just as the 
romance of sentiment exalts feelings at the expense of reason. 
Later he also stigmatized tales of terror as “ neither divine nor 
human, but a strange mockery of both—a ridiculous mixture 
of miracle and matter of fact”; and asserted that by their 
nature they promulgate the principle of revenge, tend to keep 
alive “ that superstition which debilitates the mind, that ignor- 
ance which propagates error, and that dread of invisible agency 
which makes inquiry criminal.” *° When reviewing the English 
translation of the Arabian Tales of Chavis and Cazotte," one of 
the many Oriental tales to precede Melmoth the Wanderer, he 
objects even more vehemently. He asks whether romances of 
this nature do not accustom the mind “ rather to wonder than 
inquire, and to seek a solution of difficulties in occult causes 
instead of seriously resorting to facts.” 

Holcroft’s next venture into the realm of fiction took the 
form of a translation of Caroline of Lichtfield by Madame 
Montolieu. It warrants discussion here because the Critical 


® Alwyn, 1. 30. 
19 Monthly Review, 12. 337. 
11 Tbid., 11. 153. 
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Review ** contended it formed “a new era in literature.” Al- 
though the average novel rarely commanded more than a dozen 
lines in its columns, four and one-half pages were devoted to a 
discussion of Caroline of Lichtfield. It was considered signifi- 
cant because 


A Romance which differs, in its progress and its events, from 
volumes which crowd and disgrace a circulating library, forms a 
new era in literature. To interest, and attract, it is necessary to 
avoid the usual trait of incident; to diversify the faces which we 
have been so much accustomed to survey; at the same time, to 
avoid what is only uncommon. if destitute of probability or re- 
semblance of nature; to neglect absurd refinements and superficial 
reflections. 


It praised it likewise because 


The moral of this pleasing tale is sufficiently obvious, and it is an 
useful as well as important one. It seems to show that happiness is 
not the consequence of a first and violent attachment, that the 
heart may be brought back to its duty by reason, and the more 
respectable and solid qualifications may fix the esteem which shall 
at last draw the affections captive. 


Other features which the reviewer regarded as remarkable are 
the story’s well-woven plot and its insistence on restraining the 
emotions. 

It remains to point out that the reviewers manifest an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction at the riot of feeling indulged in, espe- 
cially by women novelists. The danger lurking in the cult of 
sensibility was being recognized, and critics were beginning to 
assume what took the form of a pronounced reaction in 1799, 
when they pointed out that criminals were pleading sensibility 
as their defense.** In 1787, the year after Holcroft’s translation 
appeared, a reviewer observed: “In this age, when the heart 
is often allowed to hurry away the judgment, when sentiment 
is allowed to usurp the place of reason, these volumes [The 
Victim of Fancy] may be of use.” ** This same decade was 
alarmed at the imitations of Werther, translated from the 
French in 1779. 

The plot of Caroline of Lichtfield is as follows: Caroline, the 

22 62. 199. 


18 Tompkins, p. 111. 
14 Critical Review, 63. 107. 
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only daughter of a baron, the high chamberlain of Prussia, is 
heiress to twenty-five thousand crowns the year. Though only 
sixteen, she is ordered by the king to marry the court favorite, 
Count Walsiein. She is thrilled at the expectation of a gay 
court life and a husband who is the “ Phoenix of Nature.” But 
her expectations end in horror. Count Walstein is so deformed 
that he resembles a monster. Caroline nevertheless obeys. 
After her marriage, she asks to go on living in retirement at 
Rindaw. Walstein acquiesces because he has learned that she 
had been sacrificed to him by despotism and ambition. While 
living at her chateau, Caroline falls in love with Lindorf, a 
friend of Walstein. Ignorant of Caroline’s marriage, which was 
kept secret by orders of the king, her guardian encourages 
Lindorf in his suit. When Caroline informs Lindorf that she is 
married, his reaction is described in this typical thriller fashion: 


“ Married!” repeated he, with the accent, or rather with the shriek 
of terror—The most profound silence followed.—Caroline, trem- 
bling, sat down, and hid her face with her handkerchief. Lindorf 
remained petrified; at last, starting wild, and striding about the 
room, he repeated again, “ Married!” ... For some minutes he 
was in an agony that approached the wildest phrensy; he sat down, 
rose, tore his hair, groaned, gnashed his teeth; every action denoted 
the fury and tempest within (ed. 1797, 1. 139). 


Caroline also reveals that Walstein is her husband. Then 
follows in letter-form the story of Lindorf’s indebtedness to 
Walstein. Another long letter brings her up to date on the 
history of the count. Walstein at sixteen fell heir to the family 
estates when his father sacrificed himself in a battle between 
Prussia and Austria. During the time that young Walstein was 
being fathered by the king, he became a close friend of Lindorf, 
who had fallen in love with Louisa, the daughter of a court 
servant. To prevent his friend from disgracing himself, Wal- 
stein attempted to break up the match. Convinced that Wal- 
stein is guilty of duplicity, Lindorf challenged him to a duel. 
Walstein fired into the air, but Lindorf sent a bullet through 
the eye of the count. 

When Caroline learns the cause of her husband’s deformities, 
she is consumed with love for him. Then follows the long story 
of how Walstein and Caroline are led from error to error con- 
cerning their mutual love. But all ends happily with Caroline 
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returning to Walstein, and Lindorf marrying Walstein’s sister, 
Countess Matilda, whom he rescued from a worthless fop. 

The narrative technique of Caroline of Lichtfield is excellent. 
The reader is held by a chain of crises leading to the grand 
climax and happy ending. The device of telling the story by 
letters and by direct narration enables the author to wring the 
last drop of interest and surprise from each situation. But it 
does not serve Holcroft as a model in this respect. His next 
original novel is in the prevailing English tradition. 

In 1792, between March and May, Holcroft published the 
“ first full-blown revolutionary novel,” Anna St. Ives. Although 
it is doctrinaire, it is in no sense a departure from the English 
narrative tradition. As already explained, reviewers felt bound 
to approve or disapprove of a work on the basis of its morality. 
Richardson’s ideals still prevailed. But that the instruction 
should be political was comparatively new, though Holcroft 
was not the first so to use the novel. 

The entire action of Anna St. Ives, as the plot will show, is 
designed to expose the evils of the old order and to sketch a 
program calculated to usher in a Utopia.*® The hero, Frank 
Henley, though the son of a baronet’s headgardener, has the 
boldness to love his master’s daughter, Anna St. Ives. His life 
is a long line of remarkable deeds. He rescues Anna and her 


15 The main outlines of the Utopia envisioned are, in the words of the heroine, 
as follows: “ Little, she says, as we know of matter and spirit, we still know enough 
to perceive they are both instantaneously, eternally, and infinitely changing. . . . 
She cannot but think that the golden age is a supposition treated at present with 
ridicule it does not deserve. By the laws of necessity, mind, unless counteracted by 
accidents beyond its control, is continually progressive in improvement. ... That 
men should finally render themselves immortal; should become scarcely liable to 
moral mistake; should all act from principles previously demonstrated, and there- 
fore never contend; should be one great family without a ruler, because in no need 
of being ruled; should be incapable of bodily pain or passion; and should expend 
their whole powers in tracing moral and physical cause and effect; which, being 
infinite in their series, will afford them infinite employment of the most, rational and 
delightful kind. . .. His [Frank Henley’s] imagination, warm with the sublimity of 
his subject, drew a bold and splendid picture of the felicity of that state of society 
when personal property no longer shall! exist, when the whole torrent of mind shall 
unite in enquiry after the beautiful and the true, when it shall no longer be diverted 
by those insignificant pursuits to which the absurd follies that originate in our 
false wants give birth, when individual selfishness shall be unknown, and when all 
shall labour for the good of all” (ed. 1792, 5. 87, 32). 

These ideas of course are scattered echoes of the calm, confident, reasoned doctrine 
of perfectibility summarized a year later by William Godwin at the end of Political 
Justice (ed. 1793, 2. 871). 
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father from a highwayman. Though wounded by the robber, 
he frees him from jail and reforms him, not by punishing him, 
but by educating him. This done, he prevents a duel between 
his rival, Coke Clifton, and a harebrained French count; then 
saves Clifton from drowning; rescues Captain St. Ives from the 
clutches of a gambler; and, just before being attacked by the 
band hired by Clifton, knocks aside the pistol aimed at his 
enemy. When challenged to a duel, he refuses, not indeed 
through cowardice. Far from it; for on the very next day he 
plunges into roaring, angry waters and saves the life of his 
challenger. And when admired for these deeds, he naively 
wonders that he should attract notice by doing his duty. He is 
in many respects a preternatural being. He can by the force 
of mind outleap a horse, pummel into a pulp the most formid- 
able pugilist, and outwit the most diabolical villainy. His love 
for Anna St. Ives is not passion, but a thing of the mind, and 
springs from mutual idealism and faith in the supremacy of 
the intellect. And this identity, he contends, gives him a “ just 
right ” to her. 

But a very different husband is proposed to her, namely, 
Coke Clifton, a rather close imitation of Richardson’s Lovelace. 
Anna now wavers between choosing a soul mate, such as 
Henley, and marrying according to her social status, that is, 
between the two conflicting concepts of duty. She even asks 
Frank, whose love, like hers, is completely rationalized, to help 
her determine the relative benefits that will accrue to society 
from her union with him or with Clifton. Reason tells her that 
by mating with Clifton, an aristocrat, she will be better able to 
spread her gospel of truth, justice, and progress. In him, once 
he is reformed, perfectibility will have a dauntless champion; 
and through marriage with him, she will gain the prestige 
necessary to carry out her program. These considerations in- 
cline her toward Clifton. With a cold kiss born of reason, she 
bids Henley farewell and sets about reforming Clifton. Though 
still asserting his “just right” to her, Henley assists her in 
preparing Clifton to be her mate. And although unknown to 
himself, the villain for a time changes, because of what might 
be termed the electric contact of truth, his aristocratic pre- 
judices are too strong. He resolves to possess Anna by turning 
hypocrite. But his treachery miscarries. “Omniscient ” Henley, 
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returning to Walstein, and Lindorf marrying Walstein’s sister, 
Countess Matilda, whom he rescued from a worthless fop. 

The narrative technique of Caroline of Lichtfield is excellent. 
The reader is held by a chain of crises leading to the grand 
climax and happy ending. The device of telling the story by 
letters and by direct narration enables the author to wring the 
last drop of interest and surprise from each situation. But it 
does not serve Holcroft as a model in this respect. His next 
original novel is in the prevailing English tradition. 

In 1792, between March and May, Holcroft published the 
“ first full-blown revolutionary novel,” Anna St. Ives. Although 
it is doctrinaire, it is in no sense a departure from the English 
narrative tradition. As already explained, reviewers felt bound 
to approve or disapprove of a work on the basis of its morality. 
Richardson’s ideals still prevailed. But that the instruction 
should be political was comparatively new, though Holcroft 
was not the first so to use the novel. 

The entire action of Anna St. Ives, as the plot will show, is 
designed to expose the evils of the old order and to sketch a 
program calculated to usher in a Utopia.’® The hero, Frank 
Henley, though the son of a baronet’s headgardener, has the 
boldness to love his master’s daughter, Anna St. Ives. His life 
is a long line of remarkable deeds. He rescues Anna and her 


15 The main outlines of the Utopia envisioned are, in the words of the heroine, 
as follows: “ Little, she says, as we know of matter and spirit, we still know enough 
to perceive they are both instantaneously, eternally, and infinitely changing. . . . 
She cannot but think that the golden age is a supposition treated at present with 
ridicule it does not deserve. By the laws of necessity, mind, unless counteracted by 
accidents beyond its control, is continually progressive in improvement. ... That 
men should finally render themselves immortal; should become scarcely liable to 
moral mistake; should all act from principles previously demonstrated, and there- 
fore never contend; should be one great family without a ruler, because in no need 
of being ruled; should be incapable of bodily pain or passion; and should expend 
their whole powers in tracing moral and physical cause and effect; which, being 
infinite in their series, will afford them infinite employment of the most, rational and 
delightful kind. . . . His [Frank Henley’s] imagination, warm with the sublimity of 
his subject, drew a bold and splendid picture of the felicity of that state of society 
when personal property no longer shall exist, when the whole torrent of mind shall 
unite in enquiry after the beautiful and the true, when it shall no longer be diverted 
by those insignificant pursuits to which the absurd follies that originate in our 
false wants give birth, when individual selfishness shall be unknown, and when all 
shall labour for the good of all” (ed. 1792, 5. 87, 32). 

These ideas of course are scattered echoes of the calm, confident, reasoned doctrine 
of perfectibility summarized a year later by William Godwin at the end of Political 
Justice (ed. 1793, 2. 871). 
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father from a highwayman. Though wounded by the robber, 
he frees him from jail and reforms him, not by punishing him, 
but by educating him. This done, he prevents a duel between 
his rival, Coke Clifton, and a harebrained French count; then 
saves Clifton from drowning; rescues Captain St. Ives from the 
clutches of a gambler; and, just before being attacked by the 
band hired by Clifton, knocks aside the pistol aimed at his 
enemy. When challenged to a duel, he refuses, not indeed 
through cowardice. Far from it; for on the very next day he 
plunges into roaring, angry waters and saves the life of his 
challenger. And when admired for these deeds, he naively 
wonders that he should attract notice by doing his duty. He is 
in many respects a preternatural being. He can by the force 
of mind outleap a horse, pummel into a pulp the most formid- 
able pugilist, and outwit the most diabolical villainy. His love 
for Anna St. Ives is not passion, but a thing of the mind, and 
springs from mutual idealism and faith in the supremacy of 
the intellect. And this identity, he contends, gives him a “ just 
right ” to her. 

But a very different husband is proposed to her, namely, 
Coke Clifton, a rather close imitation of Richardson’s Lovelace. 
Anna now wavers between choosing a soul mate, such as 
Henley, and marrying according to her social status, that is, 
between the two conflicting concepts of duty. She even asks 
Frank, whose love, like hers, is completely rationalized, to help 
her determine the relative benefits that will accrue to society 
from her union with him or with Clifton. Reason tells her that 
by mating with Clifton, an aristocrat, she will be better able to 
spread her gospel of truth, justice, and progress. In him, once 
he is reformed, perfectibility will have a dauntless champion; 
and through marriage with him, she will gain the prestige 
necessary to carry out her program. These considerations in- 
cline her toward Clifton. With a cold kiss born of reason, she 
bids Henley farewell and sets about reforming Clifton. Though 
still asserting his “just right” to her, Henley assists her in 
preparing Clifton to be her mate. And although unknown to 
himself, the villain for a time changes, because of what might 
be termed the electric contact of truth, his aristocratic pre- 
judices are too strong. He resolves to possess Anna by turning 
hypocrite. But his treachery miscarries. “Omniscient ” Henley, 
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though miles away at the time, senses danger and warns Anna 
at the very moment when she is yielding because she is unable 
to refute an application of her own principle: “ All individual 
property is an evil— Marriage makes woman individual prop- 
erty — Therefore marriage is an evil.” ** Clifton next resorts 
to force. He hires a gang to seize Anna and Henley (who 
arrived on the heels of his note). The gang imprison them in 
separate houses. Clifton now attempts to force himself on 
Anna. But again he fails. Anna’s mind and the nobility of her 
soul give her strength to outwit and overcome him. The path 
of love is now clear for Henley. His union with the virtuous 
but strenuously militant Anna is the first step toward the 
millennium—a nucleus has been formed which will leaven the 
world. 

The closing chapters see Clifton becoming so conscious of 
his defilement that he hopes desperately for forgiveness from 
those he sought to ruin. Though he strives to make expiation 
by receiving the death wound intended for Frank, he is made to 
live on, to accept the friendship of Anna and Frank, and to 
acknowledge his duty to society. The ideal lovers help him by 
insisting that his disgust with himself is no longer warranted, 
because his former passion-ridden self no longer exists. Clifton 
is full of respect toward, if not half in love with, the idealists 
when the story ends. 

Anna St. Ives is thus an idealized picture of renovated society 
paralleling the vogue of primitivistic utopias popular at that 
time among both political theorists and novelists. Strangely 
enough, however, the Monthly Review" dismissed it as a 
visionary romance. It made no comment whatsoever on its 
political anarchism. The picture of an ideal society without 
government, where all labor for the common good and are 
united in a brotherhood of love and benevolence, is dismissed 
with this statement: “ We must pronounce it highly improb- 
able, if not wholly unnatural”; and Anna’s visions of the 
millennium provoke the comment that there is “much to 
admire in the romantic character of Anna.” In the light of 
Holcroft’s out-and-out radicalism at this time and _subse- 
quently, there is no room to question whether he was doing 
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anything more than making capital of the popularity of per- 
fectibilitarian doctrines. 

As a novel Anna St. Ives is a notable advance over Alwyn. 
It is easily his best and merits a reprint as a specimen of the 
revolutionary novel in full bloom. For technique and interest, 
it ranks high among the novels written during this period. Its 
introduction is managed excellently. The first letter plunges 
into medias res. The first correspondent stakes out the plot 
within ten duodecimo pages and gives the information that 
the action will turn round Anna’s wavering between romantic 
love and duty to society, or, in other words, between Clifton 
and Henley. Furthermore, the major characters are swiftly 
and deftly introduced. From the first letter we learn that Sir 
Arthur, though a member of Parliament, is obsessed with ambi- 
tion to make a name for himself as a great landscape gardener, 
that Frank Henley is noble-mindedness itself, that Abimelech 
Henley, the hero’s father, is avaricious and dishonest; and the 
second letter prepares the reader to find Coke Clifton a spoiled 
aristocrat who will have to be put through the painful process 
of reformation if he is to measure up to Anna’s ideals. 

Though well begun, the novel soon loses itself in discussion. 
Not, indeed, that the debates between duty and love, between 
gratitude and benevolence, have no bearing on the plot. The 
defect is rather that there is not sufficient action or complica- 
tion. The complicating forces frequently come to a standstill 
while Henley displays his insensibility to pain and fatigue, his 
benevolence in reforming misguided people, his opposition to 
duelling, and his indifference to social honors. These incidents, 
it is true, characterize the hero; but they do not form an essen- 
tial part of the plot. The picaresque pattern is thus injected 
into the plotted novel. Novelists had yet to learn what Dickens 
and Tolstoy later managed artistically —how to wed fiction 
and doctrine. Save for these digressions, though far too numer- 
ous, the action moves forward steadily, and suspense is main- 
tained —a feature noted and commended by the reviewer. The 
clash between adherence to the old and the new order consti- 
tutes the struggle. Moreover, the incidents that are an integral 
part of the plot are linked through the relationship of cause and 
effect. Anna’s resolution not to marry Clifton until he reforms 
leads her to secure the assistance of Henley. Her intimacy with 
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Henley arouses jealousy in Clifton and leads him to decide to 
resort to violence. And once passion is in the saddle, the novel 
moves swiftly toward the climax and the close. 

There is, however, much useless repetition. Henley’s pre- 
venting a duel between Clifton and the harebrained, chivalrous 
count is, for example, told three times, namely, by Henley, 
Anna, and Cilfton. But this individualized point of view proved 
an asset in characterization. Each person implicated reveals 
himself by his comment on the action and the characters 
involved. 

The characters are also differentiated by the style of their 
letters. As in Holcroft’s other novels, this is true, however, 
only of the villains. Clifton’s letters are lively and dashing: 


I am caught, Fairfax! Spring guns and man traps have been set 
for me, and I am legged! Meshed! Shot through the heart! I have 
been their puppet! They have led me, with a string through my 
nose, a fine dance! From the farthest part of all Italy here to 
London, in order to tie me up! Noose me with a wife! And, what is 
more strange, I am thanking and praising and blessing them for it, 
in spite of my teeth! I swallow the dose as eagerly as if it had been 
prepared and sweetened by my own hand; and it appears I have 
had nothing to do in the matter! I am a mere automaton; and as 
such they have treated me (4. 1-2). 


The letters of the other villain, Abimelech Henley are so sly and 
creepingly humble as to suggest the ’umbleness and treachery 
of Uriah Heep. Moreover, his language is provincial and is 
modelled on that of the ignorant Somersetshire peasantry: 


Whereof I umbelly condysend to intreat your noble onnur [Sir 
Arthur] would a give these thinks a thinkin. For why? The lawyers 
might a then be stoptt, and a spoke might a behappen to be put in 
the wheel of the foreclosures; witch if not, as your noble onnur al- 
ready knows, may not a turn out to be altogether quite so agreeable, 
unless your every gracious and onnurable onnur should be so all 
mercifool as to rite to me; whereof I could then give them the whys 
and the wherefores, and all thinks would be smooth and smilin. 

I besiege your most noble onnur to ponderate mercifooly of these 
thinks, and of a dockin of the entail, and of a setting of the deeds 
of the lawyers to work. . . . But that’s a nether here nor there, a 
savin and exceptin the death an mortality of man, and the resur- 
rection of the just and the repentin sinner in all grace and glory 
(6.6). 


Another device Holcroft uses with good results is dialogue. 
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His experience as a playwright stood him in good stead here. 
The conversation he intersperses throughout the letters is crisp 
and natural. The following, besides indicating the quality of 
the dialogue, illustrates Holcroft’s all-too-rare use of gesture. 
It is part of a conversation between Sir Arthur and Anna and is 
reported by her to a friend: 


209 


Proceed, sir—Do not be afraid of questioning me. You shall find, 
my dear father, a child that will answer truly, affectionately, and 
I hope dutifully. 

(1 kissed his hand, pressed it, and wet it with an unwilling tear, 
The impassioned heart, Louisa, will sometimes rebel against the 
cold apathy of reason; but such revolt is but of short duration) . 

Are you aware, Anna, of the state of your own affections? 

I think so, sir. 

You think? 

Well, then, I am certain. 

You say Mr. Henley has no equal? 

In my opinion, none, sir. 

Look you there! .. . 

Anna!—Child! (The tears stood in Sir Arthur’s eyes. He stretched 
out both hands, and I flew into his arms) (4. 86). 


But in spite of these devices, not even the hero and heroine 
are real. They are plot-ridden, bloodless abstractions. Anna 
is far too perfect to seem human. She has all the defects of an 
abstraction and fails to be convincing. The same is even more 
true of Frank Henley. The reviewers were quick to detect the 
inherent weakness of idealized characterization. Commenting 
on Godwin’s St. Leon, the Monthly Review ** remarked that 
the philosopher who makes use of fiction to propagate his 
theories is like a physician who produces cases to bear out his 
new method of treatment. 

Another reason why Anna and Frank as well as the other 
characters of this novel are shadowy is that Holcroft fails to 
make sufficient use of description. Even his description of 
features is too generic to enable the reader to regard the char- 
acters as individuals. Furthermore, he rarely uses gesture and 
in most instances fails to localize the action. Happy exceptions 
are the scene picturing Sir Arthur at dinner and reading Anna a 
lecture on her duty of upholding the prestige of the St. Ives 
family, and that describing Anna and Frank caught by Clifton 
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singing a love-song Henley composed. Aside from these and a 
few other rare instances, the setting is left vague. 

As the composition of Anna St. Ives timed with that of 
Political Justice, so the Adventures of Hugh Trevor, Holcroft’s 
second revolutionary novel, was in progress during the time 
Godwin was engaged in writing Caleb Williams. It appeared in 
two parts, the first in 1794 and the second in 1797. It is more 
revolutionary than Anna St. Ives. It could never have been 
dismissed as a harmless Utopia. It is an out-and-out attack on 
established society. And the circumstance that the first install- 
ment appeared at least as early as September, 1794, the month 
preceding Holcroft’s arrest for high treason, indicates that the 
English government considered it subversive. In Anna St. Ives 
Holcroft restricted his idealizing primarily to domestic life. 
In Hugh Trevor, however, he satirized the existing social prac- 
tices and institutions and showed how they affect men in 
public life. To accomplish his purpose effectually and to avoid 
the pitfall of picturing the “ faultless monster,” he here presents 
the existing social order against a background of social idealism, 
thus reversing the picture he presented in Anna St. Ives. As 
a result the characters in Hugh Trevor are subject to human 
frailties and perfect themselves only as the novel progresses, 
by persevering fidelity to the principles of benevolence and 
truth. This novel, as the outline of the plot will indicate, was 
intended as a practical guide to social perfection. 

The hero starts life as a tender-hearted but hot-headed youth. 
When his father dies and his mother remarries, he is adopted 
by his wealthy grandfather, a selfish, proud, and avaricious 
country parson. Like the long line of novel heroes to follow in 
his wake, he is sent to Oxford to prepare himself for the 
ministry. But shocked by Oxford’s frivolity and licentiousness, 
he falls under the spell of Methodism and is rusticated for a 
year. He goes to London, becomes secretary to the Earl of 
Idford, and after a time comes to the conclusion that organized 
society is organized depravity and dishonesty. His contacts 
with the clergy of the Established Church are also disillusion- 
ing. Patronized by a bishop, he writes a defence of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. To his consternation, the bishop publishes it as 
his own. Finally, he recognizes the folly of having expected to 
find truth and honesty in active life. He returns to Oxford, but 
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is expelled without a degree because of the machinations of the 
Earl of Idford. He now writes a pamphlet exposing the earl, 
the bishop, and the University. Turl, representing the progress 
of mind dominated by reason, points out to him that his 
troubles are in the main due to his uncontrolled passions. 

At this point love enters his life and deflects it from the 
pursuit of truth. He determines to establish himself in the world 
and thus raise himself to the social status of Olivia, the daughter 
of a man of wealth and political prominence. Fortune favors 
him. On a dark night as he is walking from Bath to London he 
falls down a precipice and lands at the door of a rich, eccentric 
philanthropist. Evelyn, the philanthropist, is impressed by 
Hugh’s upright intentions; and, believing, as he does, that the 
honest administration of law will cure the world of evil, he 
encourages Hugh to become a lawyer, assists him financially, 
and urges him to run for Parliament. But here again he finds 
nothing but corruption. To make matters worse, he discovers 
that he is being forced to conform to evil practices. But he 
still puts up a struggle. He goes to prison rather than besmirch 
himself with bribes to make good a promissory note. The novel 
closes with Hugh falling heir to the fortunes of an uncle and 
with the marriage to Olivia. The story thus ends without 
solving anything. The hero, unlike Caleb Williams, is lifted 
above the pressure of evil. 

The first three volumes of Hugh Trevor were accorded a 
hearty reception by the Monthly Review.’ This portion of the 
novel was commended for exhibiting characters “in which the 
reader may contemplate, as in a mirror, men as they are, or as 
they ought to be.... Perhaps we have few writers among our 
present race of wits, more capable of delineating men as they 
are than Mr. Holcroft. He appears to have conversed much 
with the world, and to have been a diligent and shrewd observer 
of manners.” 

Hugh Trevor also illustrates the disintegration that prevailed 
between the death of the great novelists of the preceding gene- 
ration and the advent of Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, and 
Sir Walter Scott. It is a fusing of the picaresque with the 
plotted novel. True to the picaresque type, the incidents hinge 
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on the dominant character, Hugh, with whom the author identi- 
fies himself. The other characters come and go as they are 
needed to picture the ecclesiastical, the social, and the political 
world. But unlike the picaresque novel, the characters thus 
introduced are recalled and disposed of at the end. This sum- 
ming up, no doubt, was prompted by the plot requisites and 
the desire to mete out poetic justice. The oppressors of man- 
kind come to a bad end. The bishop, Hector Mowbray (Olivia’s 
libertine brother), and the Earl of Idford become victims of 
their greed and licentiousness. The victims of the prevailing 
social evils, however, either reform or effect a final triumph. 
The fallen women in the story either marry or otherwise become 
useful members of society. Wilmot, the neglected genius, at 
last gains prominence in the literary world; and Hugh inherits 
the estate of his rich uncle. 

The picaresque pattern, it is easy to see, accommodated itself 
to Holcroft’s purpose, which was to show “ an active genius... 
busying itself how to obtain those riches and distinctions on 
which . . . it falsely supposed happiness depends.” *° Elsewhere 
he enforced his moral by making Hugh remark that “ If such 
[as think the author forgot his doctrinaire purpose] will attend 
to the alteration in my conduct, they will perceive that I, like 


every other human being, could not but reflect more or less on 
the motives that actuated me; and profit by lessons I received: 
though rooted habits and violent passions were the most 
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difficult to cure. 

Although this novel follows the pattern introduced by Smol- 
lett, it, like Anna St. Ives, has definite plot elements. Hugh’s 
wish to enter the church motivates the action of the first half 
of the narrative, and his love for Olivia and the obstacles it 
encounters form something like a plot in the remaining half. 
The following incidents in the last half illustrate the motivation 
that results from Hugh’s love for Oliva. Convinced that he must 
make a name for himself before he can marry the daughter of a 
man of wealth and political prominence, he decides to become 
a lawyer. Both Olivia’s brother, Hector, and her aunt, Lady 
Bray, oppose him. After many futile attempts, he at last wins 
the good-will of Lady Bray by saving her from drowning. But 


2° Hugh Trevor (ed. 1801), 2. 283. 
213, 248. 
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new complications set in. The Earl of Idford sides with Hugh’s 
political enemies and contrives to have him imprisoned until 
he makes good a promissory note. Although a considerable 
portion of the action is thus motivated, long “ histories ” in- 
dependent of the main action abound; for example, the story 
of Miss Wilmot’s seduction and Belmont’s futile efforts to gain 
recognition as a playwright, paralleling as they do the Miss 
Williams and the Mr. Melopoyn stories of Roderick Random. 
The progress of the narative is also clogged by lengthy debates 
on the ethics of law, the intrinsic goodness of man —for which 
the author conjures up a distinct set of characters. Hugh 
Trevor, in short, is also an unhappy fusion of the two prevalent 
types, the picaresque and the plotted novel. 

Its character portraits, however, are noteworthy. Three 
characters approach vividness: the bishop, the lord, and the 
libertine aristocrat, Hector Mowbray. Though delineated dra- 
matically, they are, however, types. Their actions are moti- 
vated by the doctrinaire purpose of the novel. The other 
actors, including the hero, Trevor, are shadowy. Holcroft failed 
to endow them with individualizing traits and to describe them 
vividly —a weakness he betrayed in all his novels. Moreover, 
he failed to make sufficient use of description, the novelist’s 
great advantage. The setting, as in Anna St. Ives, as a rule 
is merely London, Bath, a theater, or a highway; and the ac- 
tions themselves, with very few exceptions, are not sharply 
localized. Finally, the reader is rarely informed of the posture, 
gesture, or facial expression of the characters even when they 
engage in dialogue. 

The following portraits, beside illustrating his method of 
characterization, are samples of Holcroft’s style at its best: 


Eager to mingle in the [Oxford] scene, I [Trevor] walked up and 
down the high street, saw college after college, hall after hall, and 
church after church. The arches, the pillars, the quadrangles, rose 
in incessant and astonishing succession. My eyes turned from build- 
ing to building, gazing with avidity, adding wonder to wonder, and 
filling the mind with rapture. ‘It is all that I had imagined,’ said I, 
‘and much, much more! Happy city, happy people, and happy I, 
that am come to be one among you! Now and now only I begin 
to live.’ 

Fearful of bewildering myself in this fairy land, I turned back to 
the inn, but continued gazing with new amazement at every step. 
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Just as I came to the gate, I heard the galloping of horses behind 
me, looked round, and there most unexpectedly saw Hector Mow- 
bray, pulling up his horse, with two livery servants, three grey- 
hounds, and a brace of pointers at his heels! He had new boots, 
buckskin breeches, a buff waistcoat, a scarlet coat with a green 
collar, and a gold button and loop, tassel, and hat-band. I was 
within a yard of him when he alighted. ‘ Bless me,’ said I, ‘ Mr. 
Mowbray?’ .... 

Hector gave three loud cracks with his whip, whistled his dogs, 
and with a Stentor voice called after one of his servants—* Why 
Holloa! You blind blood of a w ! Why Sam! G—— shiver 
your soul, what are you about? Uncouple Jerry Sneak and Jowler, 
and give limping Jenny’s ear a ‘ nointing —D my body, Trevor, 
I’m glad to see you! When did you arrive? How did you come? 
In stile; a chaise and four; smoking the road; raising a mist? —I 
was ashamed of my stage-coach vehicle and was silent (1. 163). 


A bishop is caricatured as extravagantly as the Oxford fop: 


The moment I saw him, his presence reminded me of my old 
acquaintance, the high-fed brawny doctors of Oxford. His legs were 
the pillars of Hercules, his body « brewer’s butt, his face the sun 
rising in a red mist. We have been told that magnitude is a powerful 
cause of the sublime; and if this be true, the dimensions of his lord- 
ship certainly had a copious and indisputable claim to sublimity. 
He seemed born to bear the whole hierarchy. His mighty belly 
heaved and his cheeks swelled with the spiritual inflations of church 
power. He fixed his open eyes upon me and surveyed me from 
top to toe (1. 288). 


The following illustrates his flashes of racy style: 


The preacher then took his text, and chose for his subject the 
casting the buyers and sellers out of the temple. This was an op- 
portunity not to be lost by me. . . . ‘ Buyers and sellers,’ said he, 
‘you must be cast out! The tables of the money-changers must be 
overthrown: you have defiled the temple of the Saviour! In what do 
you trade? In vanity. In gold, silver, iron, brass, houses, corn, 
cattle, goods, and chattels. But gold and silver may be stolen; iron 
will rust; brass will break; cattle will die; corn will mildew; houses 
will burn; they will tumble about your ears! Repent, or you will 
quickly bring an old house over your heads! Your goods and 
chattels will but kindle the fire in which you are to burn everlast- 
ingly! What are your occupations? Why, to hoard, and sell your 
souls for gain, that your heirs may squander and buy a hot place in 
hell! I am not one of your fashionable, fine spoken, mealy-mouthed 
preachers! I tell you the plain truth. What are your pastimes? 
Cards and dice, fiddling and dancing, guzzling and guttling! Can 
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you be saved by dice? No! Will the four knaves give you a pass- 
port to heaven? No! Can you fiddle yourself into a good berth 
among the sheep? You are goats, and goat-like you may dance your- 
selves to damnation! You may guzzle wine here, but you shall want 
a drop of water to cool your tongue hereafter! You may guttle, 
while righteous Lazarus is lying at your gate’ (1. 197-199). 


Some of the incidents in Hugh Trevor are autobiographical. 
The main ones from his early life are Hugh’s being out alone at 
night while still a child; the idealistic picture of strolling players 
incorporated by Hazlitt into the Memoirs; Wilmot’s difficulties 
in having his plays staged; Alwyn’s being damned by the 
Monthly Review as a “ vulgar narrative of uninteresting occur- 
rences ”; comment on alterations, actor’s jealousies, and slights 
from stage-managers; and his experience with a “ snobbish 
duchess,” the wife of William Cavendish, the fifth duke of 
Devonshire, and friend of Sheridan and Fox. 

In this novel he also poured out his grievances against the 
English government and the lawyers engaged by it to try him 
for high treason. The hero, Hugh, is made to blurt out that 
“the pretentions of law to govern are ridiculous . . . men act 

. . well or ill according to their sense of right and wrong.” ” 
He then hurries on to assert that the lawyer strives to find, not 
truth and justice, but what the law is. Thus Holcroft’s iron- 
bound mind still refused to recognize that he owed his life to the 
strong protecting arm of the statutes of England. More than 
this, he still refused to see that the static character of legislation 
against which he rails, snatched him from the horrible punish- 
ment meted out for high treason. Had the Ministry, the Crown 
lawyers, the council for defence, and the jury, like Holcroft him- 
self, glibly dismissed the terminology of law as so much jargon, 
William Godwin’s Cursory Strictures would have made no im- 
pression and passion would have had its way with the radicals. 

Nor was he content with railing at law and the legal pro- 
fession in general. He singled out for caricature a particular 
lawyer, apparently Lord Chief Justice Eyre, who opened the 
trials with an eight-hour speech. He dubs him Counsellor 
Ventilate and describes him as having a thick, impenetrable 
skull, a “ broad, brazen stare, a curl of contempt on his upper- 
lip, and a somewhat short supercilious nose ”; as “ brow-beating 
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a witness, interrogating an idiot, or detailing cases and pre- 
cedents, to show the subtlety with which he could mislead and 
confound his hearers ”; and as priding himself on his ability to 
speak for eight hours. 

Holcroft also stirred up more trouble for himself in this 
second part of Hugh Trevor when he attacked the recruiting 
of soldiers England found necessary to prosecute its war against 
France. Finally, he represented as corrupt to the core whatever 
right to self-determination there was in England during this 
period. One of the inflammatory electioneering scenes pictures 
Hugh’s approach to a voting center. Hugh, who is made to 
speak for himself, says: 


We heard the jangling of bells and the shouts of men. The postil- 
lions spared neither whip nor spur; and, as we galloped furiously 
along the streets, the people came swarming out: the women and 
children saluting us with their shrill trebels; and it being dark, the 
men crowding to follow with torches and more sonorous hubbub. 
Every inn was a scene of confusion (4, 173). 


And he no sooner alighted from his coach than his electioneering 
friends “ heated with anticipated triumphs, wine and wassail 

. . came reeling forth” to greet him. The reader is made to 
feel that the orgy has been in full progress for hours; for the 
voters as well as Hugh’s friends, who set the machine in motion, 
reeked with the “ fumes of buttocks and sirloins, gammons and 
hams, turkies and geese, wines, brandies, beers, and tobacco.” 

The Memoirs of Bryan Perdue, Holcroft’s last published 
novel, was off the press by at least September of 1805. It was 
published in three volumes. Though it was translated into 
French, it was a financial and literary failure. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is a preachment tricked out as a novel. Its purpose, 
as the preface explains, is “ to induce all human and thinking 
men, such as legislators ought to be and often are, to consider 
the general and adventitious value of human life, and the moral 
tendency of our penal laws.” Like his play Vindictive Man, 
which was staged at Drury Lane, November 20, 1806, Bryan 
Perdue is proof that Holcroft was still seething with fury 
against the Government because it had brought him to trial 
for high treason and had branded him for life as an “ acquitted 
felon.” It is proof that Holcroft was still vainly trying to efface 
the stigma that had been affixed to him when his case was 
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dismissed on December 1, 1794, without trial by Chief Justice 
Eyre and when Secretary of War, Sir William Wyndham, at 
the opening session of the House of Commons on December 30, 
1794, referred to him and the others who had been charged with 
high treason as “ acquitted felons.” Since, however, this novel 
is the weakest of Holcroft’s attempts at fiction, it need detain 
us only enough to remark that it denounces indiscriminate 
captial punishment, and incidentally aims to assist the efforts 
of the Methodists, and of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, in 
bringing about prison reforms. The victim of the penal laws 
as represented in this novel is no doubt Holcroft himself, for, 
as portrayed, he has a good intellect and is endowed with a high 
moral sense. In spite of these qualities, or, as Holcroft would 
have said, because of them, he commits an offence which enables 
the state to get him into its clutches. His life, however, is 
miraculously saved, and the novel closes with a picture of 
married bliss in Jamaica. 

Holcroft’s novels are good examples of the fiction being pub- 

lished between 1770 and 1800. In Alwyn, Anna St. Ives, and 
his reviews he strove to bring greater unity into the novel. But 
he fell short of his ideal. Thus, as George Saintsbury ** con- 
ceded, he possessed genius surpassing that of any of his con- 
temporaries. Yet he failed to attain lasting distinction. True, 
he has the questionable distinction of producing Anna St. Ives, 
the first full-blown revolutionary novel, and of having been in 
the front rank of the opponents to the tale of terror. How 
short-lived was Holcroft’s lead in using fiction as a medium 
for propagating social idealism may be inferred from the follow- 
ing summary by Miss Tompkins: 
Setting aside Bage’s earlier novels as a detached prelude, we may 
confine the whole development in about a half dozen years. The 
first full-blown revolutionary novel is Thomas Holcroft’s Anna St. 
Ives (1792), and this was followed by Godwin’s Caleb Williams 
(1794) and by Holcroft’s Hugh Trevor (1794-97). Mary Hays’ 
Memoirs of Emma Courtney came out in 1796, and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s posthumous Wrongs of Women in 1798. This concludes 
the revolutionary testimony.** 


Nor can it be claimed that Holcroft’s use of the novel to 


23 Engilsh Novel (New York, 1913), p. 166. 
24 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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propagate radicalism was responsible for the crop of anti-revo- 
lutionary novels; for this type of fiction appeared in 1791 with 
Lindor and Adelaide, a year prior to Anna St. Ives, and was, 
furthermore, directed, not against the revolutionary ideas cur- 
rent in England, but against those in France. The more 
important novels to attack perfectibilitarian theories, including 
those of Holcroft, are Isaac D’Israeli’s Vaurien (1797) , George 
Walker's Vagabond (1799), Elizabeth Hamilton’s Memoirs of 
Modern Philosophers (1800) , Charles Lucas’ Infernal Quixote 
(1800) , and Dr. Bisset’s Duglas; or the Highlander (1800) . 

Thus Holcroft’s reviews and his preface to Alwyn indicate 
that Fielding and the drama were exercising a wholesome in- 
fluence on the unity of the novel during the years immediately 
following 1770, the period of disintegration. Holcroft, especially 
in Anna St. Ives, showed the way to the more compact novel 
to follow early in the nineteenth century. Unfortunately, the 
wholesome influence of the drama and of Fielding was in his 
case as well as in that of his fellow-novelists being nullified by 
the fusion of the picaresque and the plotted novel as illustrated 
in The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. In characterization, style, 
and in subject matter, Hugh Trevor is, however, a happy ex- 
ception to the general lack of concern for characterization, 
vigorous writing, and thought-provoking subject matter. Hol- 
croft also contributed to the development of the novel by 
opposing the deluge of sentimental novels devoid of plot, char- 
acterization, probability, and thought. Moreover, he was in 
line with the insistence on fidelity to life that helped to discredit 
the clap-trap entertainment afforded by the tale of terror. The 
novel thus gained a better standing in the world of letters, and 
a reading public was as a result ready to appreciate the works 
of Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE IMAGINAL DESIGN OF SHELLEY’S “ODE TO 
THE WEST WIND” 


By Ricuarp Harter Focie 


Such an exposition as I am about to attempt requires some 
justification, especially when the poem to be expounded is 
almost universally known, widely recognized as a masterpiece, 
and reprinted in hundreds of anthologies of English poetry. 
Only a few years ago this enterprise would have been reckoned 
quite unnecessary. Today, however, the situation is somewhat 
changed. The gentle—or ungentle—art of explication is enjoy- 
ing a still-increasing vogue, while at the same time our most 
influential explicators have been categorically, and to me un- 
warrantably, hostile to Shelley. John Crowe Ransom considers 
him merely feeble, Allen Tate indicts him for confusion of 
metaphor—a terrible charge in contemporary criticism, despite 
the immortal] evidence of the “‘ To be or not to be ” soliloguy— 
and Cleanth Brooks in Modern Poetry and the Tradition con- 
signs him to limbo posthaste as “a very unsatisfactory poet,” 
sentimental and guilty of “ poor crafftsmanship.” Those, on 
the other hand, who know Shelley best have generally been too 
much occupied with learning still more about him to heed the 
attackers, who are frequently, as in the instances I have cited, 
critics of unquestionable influence and power. A detailed de- 
fense, as this is intended to be, of a lyric generally accepted 
as representative of Shelley at his best, should therefore fill a 
genuine need. 

The general standards employed here, I am confident. would 
be approved even by Shelley’s most uncompromising disap- 
provers, being, in fact, their own; although it might be re- 
marked that they used to belong to Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Broadly, I assume that a good poem should impose an imagi- 
native unity upon diverse materials; that it should provide a 
complex human problem with a satisfactory solution; that 
through the medium of artistic form it should give coherence 
to the intellectual, emotional, and sensuous experience of the 

oet. 
. My method, however, is unlike theirs in being deliberately 
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tentative, eclectic, and impure. Undoubtedly the poem itself 
is the important issue, but despite much contemporary opinion 
it should not be isolated from the mind of the poet, his environ- 
ment, his artistic theories, and the body of his poetry. To do 
so, in my opinion, is to deprive the poem of its legitimate 
background, leaving only general criteria which can too easily 
be manipulated to serve the prejudices of the critic. It is 
interesting, by the way, that those who are austerest in ap- 
proaching Romantic poetry are often less abstemious in other 
situations. Professor Cleanth Brooks, for example, advances 
upon Shelley equipped only with his standards and his bare 
fists. He has, however, given us excellent expositions of the 
esoteric background of Eliot’s Wasteland, and of the eccentric 
historico-cosmogony of Yeats, with no apparent feeling that 
these are irrelevant. 

No explication, fortunately, can entirely account for a poem. 
One may dilute, expand, and appreciate, but full explanation 
is impossible. Interpretation, I believe, must be tentative, 
and frankly metaphorical. Some method must obviously be 
found, and some standard of judgment applied, but no method 
or standard dare claim unique validity. I shall attempt to 
define what I see in the poem in its own particularity, rather 
than, as has become the predominant practice, what I do not 
see. My standards, save in the general sense, which has earlier 
been specified, derive from the poem itself, and I introduce 
whatever material seems calculated to advance understanding 
and appreciation of it. In order to speak fully of the imagery, 
which is perhaps most vital, I am regretfully compelled to 
omit consideration of the stanzaic, rhetorical, syntactical, and 
sound patterns, although these are well worthy of thorough 
study. Finally, my immediate purpose is to demonstrate that 
the “Ode to the West Wind ” is a lyric of great complexity 
and consummate artistic design. 

On the most elementary level, the poem deals in the first 
three stanzas with the action of the West Wind upon the leaf, 
the cloud, and the wave. Through this action Shelley steps 
progressively toward an imaginative examination of the pos- 
sibility of identifying himself with the wind, and what it 
stands for. These first three stanzas are, at any rate on the 
surface, objective descriptions of natural phenomena. In 
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stanza iv the identification is suggested, tentatively: and pro- 
visionally, through Nature, in terms which bind the natural 
pattern of leaf-cloud-wave firmly to the emerging personality 
of the poet: 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power... 


and culminates in stanza v—* Be thou, Spirit fierce, My spirit! 
Be thou me, impetuous one! ” 

This identification represents, so to speak, the unity which 
the poem is to win from variety. The individual is to be 
merged with the general; Shelley is to become the instrument 
through which speaks the universal voice. The medium by 
which this unity is imaginatively achieved is the nature- 
imagery of the three beginning stanzas—the action upon and 
the interrelationship of the West Wind with the leaf, the cloud, 
and the wave. 

The stress, or structure, or problem of the “ Ode ” may also 
be defined as the “death and regeneration” contrast, which 
has been discussed by I. J. Kapstein, Newman Ivey White, 
and others. For the west wind is both destroyer and pre- 
server; it shatters established structures that new ones may be 
built from their ruins; it scatters the withered leaves, but in 
order to “ quicken a new birth.” This contrast, like the indi- 
vidual—general contrast earlier mentioned, needs and gets a 
poetic reconciliation, a unification concretely and emotionally 
satisfying. 

This theme is partially developed in stanza i, in which the 
wind scatters and disperses the forms of Nature, but preserves 
its order and continuity by spreading the “ winged seeds ” where 
at the propitious time they may issue forth anew. Stanza i, 
we may add, has a dual function of design. It introduces the 
contrast of death and rebirth, Autumn and Spring, but it also 
serves to introduce the leaf-image of the leaf-cloud-wave pat- 
tern. Here we must notice a difficulty in our terms. Refer- 
ence to the “death and regeneration” theme is likely to be 
misleading unless we point out that the West Wind of Autumn, 
while both destroyer and preserver, is not also regenerator. 
The difference is more than a technicality, for it will funda- 
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mentally affect our notion of what Shelley is writing about: related. 
what he claims for the Wind and for his own poetry. conquel 
It is left for another West Wind, the Zephyrus or Favonius Chan 
of Lucretius and Virgil, “‘ thine azure sister of the Spring,” to as well 
blow “ Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth,” and recall to life tricably 
the dead who do but sleep. The West Wind of Autumn is a ranean 
power of destruction, which nevertheless preserves whatever motion] 
of the existing order is vital and promising. Fruition, however, day ”) 
is left to another power, kindred but still distinct. Shelley, in the cen 
fact, is more modest, even amidst affirmation, than would that th 
appear at a glance. Indeed, it might be pointed out that not splende 
merely here but even in the earlier and less mature Revolt of towers, 
Islam (IX. xxi-xxix) the same personal modesty tempers revo- the per 
lutionary confidence and hope. Time a 
Predominant, then, is the expression of a dynamic force, the sweet t 
tremendous power of revolutionary change. In stanza ii the If it 
wind is both architect and wrecker of “the approaching would 
storm,” whose “congregated might of vapors” will give vent Reform 
to the bursting forth of “ Black rain, and fire, and hail.” The prose 0 
mingled menace, power, and beauty of the clouds, agents of “ Tyra 
the unseen wind, are symbolized in complex personifications: within 
“ Angels of rain and lightning,” and the “ bright hair uplifted citizens 
from the head of some fierce Maenad.” Images of height and be free 
motion artfully contribute to the attraction—and repulsion— sion pl 
aroused by the scene: “ the steep sky’s commotion” (a richly Hills,” 
synthetic term) ; “even from the dim verge of the horizon to dome, 
the Zenith’s height ”: along with the motor and kinesthetic examin 
force of “ Loose clouds . . . shed”; “ Shook from the tangled 
boughs ...”; “ Black rain”... will burst.” The scene is full 
of movement and force, applied to the solid structure of the 
“ vaulted dome ” of the sky. The suggestion that the change Shelley 
may be beneficent and fruitful is subtly implied by the link- cordan 
ing of the clouds to the “ decaying leaves ” or stanza i, carried comple 
further in the “ tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean,” with the We 
their connotations of cyclical and reciprocal interfertilization. and re 
In stanza ii Shelley has viewed the revolutionary process In o 
complexly, as at once beautiful and terrible, fruitful and de- resolve 
structive; and he has reconciled these opposites, has unified must ¢ 
and given them form, by the widely inclusive picture of wind, yt 
stands 


storm, and sky, simultaneously visible and harmoniously inter- 
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related. In stanza iii another difficulty is to be met and 
conquered. 

Change and reform, in their iconoclastic vigor, destroy good 
as well as evil, for in the fabric of society the two are inex- 
tricably interwoven. The exquisite calm of the blue Mediter- 
ranean must be rudely shattered, although it frames in its 
motionless and idealizing medium (“the wave’s intenser 
day ”) the loveliest forms of the past. The mellow patina of 
the centuries has its own attractions. We must also consider 
that the scene is Baiae, with its mingled associations of social 
splendor, amenity, and injustice. These “old palaces and 
towers,” spiritualized by their medium (itself an emblem of 
the perspective of Time), and softened by their clothing of 
Time and Nature, are almost overpowering to sensibility; “ so 
sweet the sense faints picturing them.” 

If it is suspected that I am over-reading these lines, I 
would refer the doubter to Shelley’s Philosophical View of 
Reform, in which he takes account in explicit and abstract 
prose of the problem here expressed poetically and imaginally. 
“ Tyranny,” he remarks among other things, “ entrenches itself 
within the existing interests of the best and most refined 
citizens of a nation and says ‘ If you dare trample upon these, 
be free.” Or note the subtly blended delight and reprehen- 
sion projected in the “Lines Written Among the Euganean 
Hills,” as the poet looks down at the “ Column, tower, and 
dome, and spire” of beautiful and dishonored Venice. Or 
examine in Adonais the atmosphere of lovely, decadent Rome, 


... at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness. 


Shelley has, in my opinion, harmonized and reconciled the dis- 
cordances and difficulties of the theme: not by proposing a 
complete solution, indeed—the only possible solution is to let 
the West Wind have its way—but by understanding, accepting, 
and realizing the dilemma in art. 

In order fully to comprehend the complexity which Shelley 
resolves, the weight of intellect and emotion which the poem 
must carry, it is well to consider more thoroughly the central 
symbol of the West Wind. In the context of the “Ode” it 
stands for the spirit of revolution, or for revolutionary change; 
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and we have seen that, like Moses, it opens the way to the 
promised land, without itself being permitted to enter. Its 
qualities, however, betray its relationship with more universal 
and more gracious meanings. An unseen, irresistible power, 
it is a single door which opens upon the central unity of all 
things, the very fulcrum of Shelley’s thought. It is an aspect 
of the master concept of his most significant poetry. 

The West Wind is an absolute and hidden power which 
informs all things, while it is perceptible and to be imaged 
only in its effects, like “ the one Life within us and abroad ” of 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth’s 


... motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


In the poetry of Shelley it is akin to the secret fire which 
inwardly illumines “ the visioned maid” of Alastor. It is re- 
lated to the “awful shadow” of Intellectual Beauty, which 
“ floats though unseen among us ”; and to the “ imageless, deep 
truth ” of Prometheus Unbound. In Adonais it becomes the 
Eternal, the “ burning fountain ” whither shall return the crea- 
tive genius of Keats: 


.. . that sustaining Love 

Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst. 


In another guise, it is the skylark, the symbol of the poet, 
unseen, but inundating the sky with “ profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art.” Again, it has affinities with the unaccountable 
power of poetic inspiration as it is described in the Defence of 
Poetry: “ the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some 
invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to tran- 
sitory brightness.” The symbolism of the West Wind, in short, 
opens out into far-reaching associations, rich and deep in their 
freight of intellect and emotion. 

Likewise rich in its imaginative ramifications is Shelley’s 
development of the “death and regeneration” theme, into 
which is woven the myths of the seasons; of Christ, his resur- 
rection, and of Judgment Day; and the imagery of the pastoral; 
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all so skilfully harmonized that the shift from one to another is 
almost imperceptible. The leaves and the “ winged seeds” 
will play their part in the great cyclical rebirth of Spring, and 
the image of the seeds leads us also into the Christian resur- 
rection of Easter. They “ lie cold and low ” until awakened by 
the gentle wind of Spring, which suggests both the resurrection 
and Judgment Day as she blows “ her clarion o’er the dreaming 
earth.” The pastoral enters also, blended with the wind, 
“ Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air,” linked to the 
Christian by the shepherd-sheep image, and merging once more 
with the rebirth of Spring and Nature, as the wind fills “ With 
living hues and odors plain and hill.” It may not perhaps be 
too fanciful to suggest yet another enriching association, har- 
monizing with the seasonal and religious myth alike: the West 
Wind is both Siva and Vishnu of the Hindu triad, destroyer 
and preserver together. Only Brahma, the creator, it is not. 
Consequently, when in stanza iv Shelley turns to the sub- 
jective and individual, his problem is given meaning and refer- 
ence not merely by his attempted self-indentification with the 
West Wind, but also by his relation of the individual to the 
ideological, cultural, religious, and natural wholes. By using 
the symbol of the West Wind, and by describing its effects 
upon leaf, cloud, and wave, he has realized and objectified the 
revolutionary ideal in Nature; and by introducing the seasonal, 
religious, and pastoral myths he has softened and humanized a 
conception in itself perhaps a little rigorous. Then, in culmina- 
tion, the personal binds the two aspects of the theme together. 
From the nature imagery of leaf-cloud-wave arises the prayer 
to be united with the wind: a union which will provide the 
means for the only sort of regeneration which Shelley—I should 
say modestly—deemed personally possible. That is, filled with 
an inspiration not of his own making or owning, his thoughts 
should be driven “ Like withered leaves to quicken a new 
birth ”; his words should be scattered among mankind. 
There has arisen of late years a strange disposition to deny 
a place to the subjective in poetry. This view I confess I do 
not fully understand; it would appear to lead to a hopeless 
confusion of the genres. An objective lyric seems to me as 
much a contradiction in terms as an actionless narrative, or a 
plotless drama. For those who are dismayed by the entrance of 
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the poet upon the scene, however, it may be pointed out that 
in the “Ode to the West Wind” the personal element is an 
integral part of the design, as presumably could be established 
of any good lyric. The “ Ode” is about self-abnegation, the 
absorption of the individual Ego into a larger unity. It is, I 
think, then, more than a mere play on words to demand that 
there should be the imaginative realization of a self to be 
abnegated and absorbed. Ii the offering is to have significance, 
let it be prized by the giver. 

The lines “I fall upon the thorns of life ...,” and “ A heavy 
weight of hours has chained and bowed / One too like thee,” 
which some have found objectionable, are obviously part of 
the imaginal design. The West Wind is free and uncontrollable. 
Shelley calls for a like though a lesser freedom—not egotisti- 
cally, but through the power of self-dedication to a cause—to 
become the fitting instrument and medium of a voice, the trum- 

pet of a prophecy not his own. That he introduces his own 
emotions, his sufferings, frailties, forebodings—serves to inten- 
sify the stress and increase the voltage of the poetic argument, 
to broaden its scope. Poems should end in reconciliation, but 
a unity too easily won is lacking in value. The personal stanzas 
of the “ Ode to the West Wind ” round out the expression of a 


problem that is felt and real. This reconciliation, to conclude, 
has as its materials the stress between the individual and the 
general, the actual and the ideal, each given its “ ample room 
and verge enough.” The resolvent is hope—hope tempered 
with humility—hope firm-based in the revolutionary idealism 
symbolized by the West Wind, and in the immemorial logic 
of seasonal, religious, and pastoral Myth. 
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W. B. YEATS AND THE MEDIUM OF POETRY * 


By Donavp A. STAUFFER 


“T must leave my myths and symbols 
to explain themselves as the years go 
by and one poem lights up another.” 

—Poems, 1901. 


A poem presupposes a belief of some sort. Any form of 
expression, for that matter, would seem to indicate enough 
belief in something to rouse the desire to express and to com- 
municate. But belief is not sufficient to produce a good poem, 
even if that belief is of a poetic nature —even if that belief is 
imaginatively aware of many ways of saying “ Perhaps,” emo- 
tionally aware of human life, and sensuously aware of the world 
about us. A poem is a made thing, just as much as a willow 
whistle or a steamship. It cannot carry on its life without help 
from the world outside the artist’s mind. If a poem is to result, 
therefore, technical skill must be added to inner conviction. A 
belief in home will not produce a house; neither will a belief in 
God-in-nature produce “ Tintern Abbey.” 

When we consider the technique of poetry, immediately we 
are confronted by one of the paradoxes of art: how can form be 
given to the formless? If a poem is a made thing, to be appre- 
hended through eye and ear, how can it carry such intangibles 
as, say, Yeat’s admiration of courage or ceremony? In terms 
of poetry, the question revives the old puzzle of the relation of 
the body and the soul. We cannot define the soul of poetry any 
more than we can define the soul of man. But each of us, if we 
have ever experienced a poem, has intimations that poetry 
develops out of (and at the same time includes) intuitions and 
speculations, hopes and prayers, desires so strong that they 
seem burning ideals or flaming indignations. Of such disem- 
bodied moods and emotions the soul of poetry may be com- 
posed. 

It is extremely difficult, however, to imagine even for a short 
moment this distinct soul of poetry, this élan vital that calls it 
into being. For unless we ourselves are creating poets, we 
experience a poem as something already created. It has already 


1 Delivered as one of the 1947-1948 Turnbull Lectures. 
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taken on a body; and once it becomes a living poem, not even 
the scalpel of the critic can cut out from it that quality that 
brought it into being. An easier task is to consider the body of 
the poem itself, for certainly one may say specific and formal 
things about a concrete form. We can all see that a poem is 
composed of ordered words. We can, then, scrutinize the words, 
the diction. We may also look at the order: at that particular 
ordering of words in poetry that we call rhythm; or at the order 
which comes from placing, sequence, inversion, relationship; or 
at the symmetry of the parts, in lines, stanzas, and sections; or 
at the form gained through infinitely various applications of the 
idea of repetition. We may consider the imagery in details as 
small as an adjective or as large as the structure of the story or 
the created illusion of its actors; and we may play with the con- 
trasts and oppositions, the dominant proportions, that give 
structure to the whole. 

Simultaneously in these two parts, then — soul and body —a 
‘poem exists. Impulse is given form. The boundless assumes an 
outline. A poem might be defined as a formal presentation of 
emotion or of interpreted experience. It might be defined as 
the envisioning of values, as its title often suggests—The 
Masque of Mercy, The House of Life. Always, if the two need- 
ful aspects are remembered, the paradox of poetry is present, 
and the boundless is given a boundary. 

To express it in another image, the work of art lives at the 
point where the two cones of an hourglass meet. The sand runs 
through. In which direction is the sand running? As we ex- 
perience the poem, is it the intangibles taking on shape and 
form? Or is it the succession of bright images, sharp words, 
beautiful forms, turning themselves, as they enter that other 
cone, into emotions and aspirations? It is both: an experienced 
work of art is indivisible. 

More consciously, perhaps, than any poet who has ever 
written in English, William Butler Yeats was preoccupied with 
this technique of preserving the essential indivisibility of a 
poem. Since criticism implies distinguishing, separating, divid- 
ing, we must realize at the start that the only justification for 
the analysis of Yeats’s method lies in the hope that we may 
return to his poems as wholes with clearer appreciation. We 
must introduce for a time that poetic evil of abstraction in 
order to see how the poet escapes from it altogether. 
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Yeats makes a distinction between symbolism and allegory, 
which, in one of its forms, might here be quoted not so much to 
define the two terms satisfactorily, as to show the bent of 
Yeats’s mind toward unity in art. “A symbol,” he says, “ is 
indeed the only possible expression of some invisible essence. a — 
transparent lamp about a spiritual flame; while allegory is one 
of many possible representations of an embodied thing, or 
familiar principle, and belongs to fancy and not to imagination: 
the one is revelation, the other an amusement.” 

This conception of the symbol as “ the only possible expres- 
sion of some invisible essence ” makes it extremely difficult to 
talk about symbols at all. In the first place, who is to determine 
that the symbol is the only possible expression? The poet him- 
self? If so, we fall rapidly into the personal and private heresies 
of the French symbolists and of many modern poets, who 
construct puzzles from their unique experiences which only an 
omniscient God can unriddle. Take Yeats’s poem called ‘‘ The 
Second Coming.” If we hold rigidly to the notion that only the 
poet’s full mental experience can give the adequate symbol for 
the idea the title suggests, then we must not call up some 
conventional painting of Christ in a glory. No; we must pro- 
nounce the words “ The Second Coming! ” and follow precisely 
Yeat’s own experience when he writes: “I began to imagine, 
as always at my left side just out of the range of the sight, a 
brazen winged beast that I associated with laughing, ecstatic 
destruction. 

Can a poem evoke such personal symbols complete and 
precise? In Yeats’s poem, the beast is there, but no one would 
know offhand that it had wings, was brazen, or was on our left 
side just out of sight. Although there are many personal 
symbols in Yeats’s poems, undoubtedly vivid to him but not 
transferable to most of his readers, long experience taught 
Yeats to avoid this type of idiosyncrasy. His typical poems are 
not based on unreinforced personal symbols; the best of them - 
need not float upon a bottomless quagmire of annotation. 

A second difficulty is this: if a symbol is the only possible 
expression of some invisible essence, how can we analyze it at 
all? Are we not confronted with the dilemma of all mystics, 
who cannot describe their mystical experience because if it were 
describable it would not be unified but composite? How then 
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is a unique experience transferable? A start toward a solution 
lies in Yeats’s belief in the Great Mind and the Great Memory 
—that the thoughts of any mind, those of the dead as well as 
of the living, are not bounded by personality, but may flow into 
other minds. If we do not wish to accept this belief in Yeats’s 
terms, common sense will at least allow that there is such a 
thing as common sense, and that men possess experience that 
may be shared. 

But the essence of Yeats’s solution is to be found in his 
conception of the unifying imagination. In his theory of art, as 
elsewhere, Yeats may be considered the latest of the Romantics. 
He is of the tribe of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Blake and 
Shelley. Allegory, he has said, is an amusement of the fancy, 
making almost the Lake Poets’ distinction, which is more a 
judgment of value than of kinds. Fancy for Yeats is the super- 
ficial play of intellect, which, desiring to embody Courage, 
will choose among a lion, a mother bird, Saint Sebastian, and 
Horatius at the bridge. One is as good as another; none is 
inevitable. But symbolism is revelation; it is “ the only possible 
expression ”; it belongs to imagination in Coleridge’s sense of 
the harmonious indivisible complete functioning of the poet’s 
mind. 

“T am now certain,” Yeats writes, “that the imagination 
has some way of lighting on the truth that the reason has 
not.” What are the characteristics of these imaginative poetic 
symbols? 


1. Each is unified and indivisible. 

2. Each has a meaning — since Yeats is no theorist of “ pure 
poetry,” content to rest in the ineffable name. 

3. Though a symbol is as indivisible as a perfect sphere, one 
may view its hemispheres, seeing the permanent expressed in 
the particular, the dreaming in the waking, the boundless in 
the bounded. 

4. This complex meaning is untranslatable; it cannot satis- 
factorily be expressed in other terms. 

5. Each symbol is inexhaustibly suggestive, rooted in the 
past, whether the past is that of the artist or of mankind. 

6. Each symbol has a moral meaning, in the wide sense that 
a sympathetic awareness of reality makes men better. 
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7. Each symbol is self-creating, and cannot be deliberately 
sought. 

8. Each symbol grows slowly, its existence often realized be- 
fore its meaning is understood. 

9. Every artist has his central symbol, or a group of related 
symbols that form a dominating symbolic pattern. 

10. And finally, this unified symbol constitutes a revelation. 


This, then, is Yeats’s decalogue on symbolism, consistently 
expressed throughout his writings and exemplified in his poems. 
His own words may give body and beauty to these related 
propositions, with reinforcements and echoes in the notes. A 
poetic symbol is unified, meaningful, complex, untranslatable, 
inexhaustibly suggestive, moral, self-creating, slow-growing, 
centrally important, and revelatory. 

The idea of unity is the beginning and end of this conception 
of symbolism, no matter what digressions we may make on the 
journey. Yeats is as convinced as Benedetto Croce that intu- 
ition and expression are one, and indeed the two of them find 
common support in the English Romantics. Yeats quotes with 
approval Blake’s sentence: “I am, like others, just equal in 
invention and execution.” And again: “ No man can improve 
an original invention; nor can an original invention exist with- 
out execution, organized, delineated and articulated, either by 
God or man.” 

Blake’s remarks, however, consider technique as an inevi- 
tably perfect mirror of inspiration. Usually Yeats stresses in- 
stead the Coleridgean unity-of-the-imagination that makes it 
impossible to distinguish the various faculties of the human 
spirit. A symbol is a kind of supernatural embodiment, so that 
Yeats may say: 

“Tt is still true that the Deity gives His flesh and blood. and 
I believe that the elaborate technique of the arts, seeming to 
create out of itself a superhuman life, has taught more men to 
die than oratory or the Prayer Book. We only believe in those 
thoughts which have been conceived not in the brain but in the 
whole body.” He states flatly that “It is not possible to 
separate an emotion or a spiritual state from the image that 
calls it up and gives it expression.” His beautiful image for the 
unifying symbol is that of the fountain: “Art bids us touch 
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and taste and hear and see the world, and shrinks from what 
Blake calls mathematic form, from every abstract thing, from 
all that is of the brain only, from all that is not a fountain 
jetting from the entire hopes, memories, and sensations of the 
body.” This unifying symbol can guide races and inspire 
individuals. 

Such a power as the symbol, as Yeats conceives it, must have 
meaning. This would hardly need stating if there were not 
those who mistakenly believe that because symbolism trans- 
cends reason, symbolism must be meaningless. In repeated 
implication, Yeats makes his position on this point so clear 
that a single direct statement from his vigorous philosophical 
mind is sufficient here. He quotes Goethe with approval: “A 
poet needs all philosophy, but he must keep it out of his work.” 
Yeats goes further and immediately adds: “ though that is not 
always necessary.” Far from advocating la poésie pure, there- 
fore, Yeats suggests that it is occasonally possible to have la 
philosophie pure as part of a genuine poetic creation. 

Ordinarily, the symbol presents a double world: “ some in- 
visible essence ” in its embodiment. These two aspects, though 
bound “like the yoke and white of the one shell,” Yeats can 
at least talk of in prose. “ True art is expressive and symbolic,” 
he writes, “ and makes every form, every sound, every colour, 
every gesture, a signature of some unanalyzable imaginative 
essence.” Our every-day life is troubled by the breath from 
these invisible essences, like the trembling of a veil, like the 
bending of reeds when the wind is among them. Art is created 
where the two modes of being meet —the unearthly glory and 
the light of common day. Again and again Yeats returns to 
his conception of the trance-like state, between sleeping and 
waking, where the timeless, for a moment, enters into the world 
of time. An essence becomes a presence. This marriage of two 
modes of being, which Yeats traces back into his own flesh- 
and-blood ancestry, is the poet’s need. To Yeats it is so sacred 
that almost in the spirit of Wordsworth’s “ Intimations,” he 
obscures the distinction between the bounded and the bound- 
less, that each may partake of the other: “I am orthodox and 
pray for a resurrection of the body, and am certain that a man 
should find his Holy Land where he first crept upon the floor, 
and that familiar woods and rivers should fade into symbol 
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with so gradual a change that he never discover, no, not even 
in ecstasy itself, that he is beyond space, and that time alone 
keeps him from Primum Mobile, Supernal Eden, Yellow Rose 
over all.” 

Such a sentence as the last, richly symbolic in itself, suggests 
the great weight of meaning that Yeats attaches to symbols. 
Rooted in tradition, trancelike, inexhaustible—how obvious 
it should be that the symbol cannot be translated into common 
terms, or survive the ordeal of discursive reason! An allegory, 
being a rational equation, may be expressed in various other 
forms, just as we can say with equal truth that two is either one 
plus one, or the square root of four. But a symbol cannot be 
expressed in any other terms. The expression is the symbol: 
change the expression, try to extract an equivalent meaning 
in some other mode, and the symbol dies. This truth seems 
less esoteric and stubbornly mysterious to the man on the 
street, when he considers Yeats’s answer to one of those 
well-meaning and serious amateurs who hound poets with 
the question: “Is this paraphrase what you really mean? 
Is this what you were trying to say?” Yeats’s answer: “I 
don’t want to interpret the ‘ Death of the Hare... . If an 
author interprets a poem of his own he limits its suggestibility. 
You can say that the poem means that .. . etc.” This response, 
and the reason for it, should represent the classic attitude of 
artist toward critic. A work of art is untranslatable. The sym- 
bols that it contains are their own best form—in Yeats’s 
thought, their only possible form. It would make as much 
sense to ask a statesman to translate an international treaty 
into heroic couplets in order to understand it, as to assume that 
rephrasings or glosses are adequate substitutes for—let alone 
improvements upon — successful symbols. 

Yeats does not wish to limit the suggestibility of the symbol. 
Like a tree, a symbol has roots in unseen depths, branches that 
allow air from far places to play upon it. 

“Tt is only by ancient symbols,” he says, “ by symbols that 
have numberless meanings beside the one or two the writer 
lays an emphasis upon, or the half-score he knows of, that any 
highly subjective art can escape from the barrenness and shal- 
lowness of a too conscious arrangement, into the abundance 
and depth of nature. The poet of essences and pure ideas must 
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seek in the half-lights that glimmer from symbol to symbol 
as if to the ends of the earth, all that the epic and dramatic 
poet finds of mystery and shadow in the accidental circum- 
stance of life.” 

The symbol constantly expands our minds with the multi- 
plicity of its implications. It evokes, often from the limited 
life of a simple fable, “ the rich, far-wandering, many-imaged 
life of the half-seen world beyond.” Though the poetic symbol 
is concrete, nevertheless Yeats knows that “art has never 
taken more than its symbols from anything that the eye can 
see or the hand measure.” Opposed to realistic art, therefore, 
“There is an art of the flood. ... And we call this art poetical, 
because we must bring more to it than our daily mood if we 
would take our pleasure; and because it takes delight in the 
moment of exaltation, of excitement, of dreaming,” Rooted in 
tradition, in history, and in dreams, the symbols of great art 
take on an inexhaustible power far beyond the formal state- 
ments of their own words, far beyond any relationship rigidly 
“held to the poem itself. In his theory and his practice, Yeats 

is no help to those critics who would set up a pure aesthetic 

judgment based on a poem as self-contained. “ Tragic art,” he 
writes, “ passionate art, the drowner of dykes, the confounder 
of understanding, moves us by setting us to reverie, by alluring 
us almost to the intensity of trance. The persons upon the 
stage, let us say, greaten till they are humanity itself. We feel 
our minds expand convulsively or spread out slowly like some 
moon-brightened image-crowded sea.” 

This profound, passionate, tragic art which Yeats’s ideal 
symbols evoke is, of necessity, moral. What poet, as Yeats 
conceives him, can remain indifferent to Ideas of Good and 
Evil? Yet the poet is not moral in any narrow sense, and 
Yeats, indeed, has mocking words for the merely didactic. The 
supreme instrument of morality is the imagination, because it 
widens man’s scope for judgment. No wonder that Yeats calls 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry “the profoundest essay on the 
foundation of poetry in English ”! Because of his belief in the 
moral value of imaginative symbols, Yeats is able to praise an 
artist in terms that intertwine ethics and aesthetics. William 
Blake, he believes, learned from Jacob Boehme that “ the 
imaginative arts were therefore the greatest of Divine revel- 
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ations, and that the sympathy with all living things, sinful and 
righteous alike, which the imaginative arts awaken, is that 
forgiveness of sins commanded by Christ.” Even religion may 
be indistinguishable from the highest artistic thought, for Yeats 
holds that in Blake’s mind “ The historical Christ was indeed 
no more than the supreme symbol of the artistic imagination.” 
Such a high value does Yeats set upon the imaginative poet 
that the prophets themselves belong to a lower order. 

The dignity of the artist is not of his own making. He is one 
of the reeds the wind blows through. The past breathes upon 
him, from “ that great memory, which is still the mother of the 
Muses.” And he breathes upon the future, offering symbols 
which are part of his instinct before they are part of his know- 
ledge. Shapers of destiny, the poetic symbols spring to mind 
suddenly and unexpectedly; they create themselves, and in 
turn create the future. “ Because an emotion does not exist,” 
Yeats writes, “or does not become perceptible and active 
among us, till it has found its expression, . . . and because no 
two modulations or arrangements . . . evoke the same emotion, 
poets and painters and musicians . . . are continually making 
and unmaking mankind.” 

These self-creating symbols are of slow growth, like a tree. 
They cannot be forced, or deliberately constructed. “ Any one,” 
Yeats believes, “ who has any experience of any mystical state 
of the soul knows how there float up in the mind profound 
symbols, whose meaning, if indeed they do not delude one into 
the dream that they are meaningless, one does not perhaps 
understand for years.” Part of the wander-years of an artist are 
spent in trying to find the straight path, in discarding symbols 
that are not his own, in choosing those poetic ideas that belong 
to his life, and allowing them to mature. Often these symbols 
appear originally in ineffective or distorted shapes. But once 
truly found, they are a part of a poet’s life and power. “I 
know,” Yeats writes, “ how hard it is to forget a symbolical 
meaning, once one has found it.” 

These organic, slowly-growing symbols may become, as it 
were, the hard core of an artist’s existence. They may give his 
life its most profound significance, its central lamp, even though 
they be but partially understood. “I do not think men change 
much in their deepest thought,” Yeats writes. And again: “. 
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there is for every man some one scene, some one adventure, 
some one picture that is the image of his secret life, for wisdom 
first speaks in images, and . . . this one image, if he would but 
brood over it his life long, would lead his soul.” The central 
image may dominate and organize subsidiary images, giving 
pattern to a poet’s entire work. Increasing organization so domi- 
nates Yeats’s thought that he sees symbols not only as holding 
together a poet’s entire work, but as uniting different poets. “ A 
group of writers have often a persistent image,” such as the 
“stars ” for the poets of the ‘nineties, the “ bones ” for modern 
poets. 

And finally, these poetic symbols—so unified, meaningful, 
complex, untranslatable, inexhaustible in suggestion, moral in 
sympathy, self-creating, slow-growing, profoundly central — 
must constitute little less than revelation. Obviously by now, 
symbolism in Yeats’s use implies a qualitative judgment, a 
conception of intensity and significance. All poems employ 
metaphors, which are accepted or fanciful symbols. Words 
themselves are symbols. But the metaphorical manner of 
poetry, when it is most successful, needs a stronger word than 
mere metaphor. “ We may call this metaphorical writing,” 
Yeats remarks, “but it is better to call it symbolical writing, 
because metaphors are not profound enough to be moving, 
when they are not symbols.” Whenever art uses these power- 
ful and profound symbols, then, poetry opens one of the few 
portals left into Paradise. For a moment the veil of appearances 
trembles, and we breathe airs from far and timeless countries. 

“ Everything that can be seen, touched, measured, explained, 
understood, argued over, is to the imaginative artist nothing 
more than a means, for he belongs to the invisible life, and 
delivers its ever new and ever ancient revelation. We hear 
much of his need for the restraints of reason, but the only 
restraint he can obey is the mysterious instinct that has made 
him an artist, and that teaches him to discover immortal moods 
in mortal desires, an undecaying hope in our trivial ambitions, 
a divine love in sexual passion.” 

Believing in the revelatory power of symbols, whereof the 
poets are the priests and altar-ministrants, Yeats cannot but 
treat the calling of the poet reverently, as if it were in truth a 
calling and an inspiration. He says: “ When a man writes any 
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work of genius, or invents some creative action, is it not be- 
cause some knowledge or power has come into his mind from 
beyond his mind? It is called up by an image, as I think; .. . 
but our images must be given to us, we cannot choose them 
deliberately.” 

Yeats’s theory of poetry centers upon the symbol. Its com- 
plex nature he describes with consistency and coherence. His 
conceptions of poetry, repeatedly expressed and hinted at, have 
been worth developing at such length, because too many people 
hold either that poetry cannot be discussed, or that poetry can 
be completely explained in rational terms. To neither of these 
camps does Yeats belong. The mosaic of this essay to this 
point shows Yeats willing to meditate upon his art. Yet not 
to analyze poetry in rational abstractions. The abstract is 
anathema to Yeats: it kills the very life which poetry strives 
to intensify. 

Yeats’s theory of poetry is of particular value because it 
was held by a man who produced the greatest poems of our 
lifetime. It was no easy theory to hold, to explain, or to throw 
into successful practice. Three great obstacles rise: the poetic 
symbols appear unexpectedly, without an act of the will, and 
grow slowly; the poetic symbols have an import and a tremen- 
dous suggestivity beyond the poet’s mind; the perfect symbol 
is unanalyzable, so that its success must be judged almost 
proportionately with the failure of any explanations to satisfy: 
the original symbol is the thing itself, in mystical unity — 
meaning and image inseparable. 

In short, the poetic symbols cannot be controlled; they can- 
not be limited; they cannot be explained. 

How, then, may a practising poet proceed? Perhaps only in 
hope and prayer. All that he can do is to say: 


Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Yeats moved consciously along many paths. Many of them 
proved blind trails. His unconscious development, which I | 
believe he himself would have considered more important, is 
worth some speculation. The straight path of the intellect and 
the will is, in his philosophy, not the shortest way home. The 
road of the chameleon, Hodos Chameleontos, is one of his 
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persistent thoughts. This is the winding road of instinctive life, 
changing colors and directions, the path through a world in 
which the values are not fixed and certain and universal. 

To see his poetic theory in practice, one procedure might be 
to trace the slow development of a symbol. Almost any of his 
symbols will do, for the important ones persist and grow in 
clarity, and their interwining makes any one of them but a part 
of the whole tree — the leaf, the blossom, or the bole. Arbitarily, 
let us take Yeats’s symbol of the gyre or spiral, and assume that 
it is connected with man’s intellect. Let us begin with specula- 
tion on some of his persisting instincts and beliefs; then turn to 
some early forms of the symbol expressing these convictions; 
and finally follow through their development and changes to a 
late use in a complete poem. 

Many of Yeats’s thoughts cluster around tradition, cere- 

mony, custom, the great memory of the past. Moments of 
intense passion and significance live on, or recur. The trans- 
‘migration of a soul through many lives is possible. Human 
history is a great, ever-returning pattern, a formal dance. No 
traditionalist, no man so skeptical of the power of unaided 
reason as was Yeats, will easily be swept away by ideas of pro- 
gress. Instead of the straight line of progress, Yeats’s instincts 
would naturally turn to the closed circle. To the cyclical theory 
of history his convictions would easily respond. Moreover, 
attracted by the permanent and not the transient, he might 
easily see, with Plato, the sphere or circle as the emblem of 
eternity, since a circle is without beginning or ending. A spiral 
might fit his thought even more closely when he thinks of 
history, since in the spiral a return to the same general position 
is possible, but on a slightly different plane—as if, say, the 
horizontal dimensions represented the permanent, the vertical 
dimensions the transient, in a three-dimensional temporal sys- 
tem that included both. 

In his own personal thought, Yeats needed a symbol for 
introspection, for the mind turning in upon itself. Here again, 
the image of the spinning gyres, the humming sleeping top, 
might prove effective. And as a respecter of the past, binding 
his own days each to each by natural piety, if he could only 
find some image from his own childhood experience, would his 
needed symbol not acquire thereby a greater authenticity and 
solidity? 
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He found what he needed in the word “ pern.” How many 
people who had not read Yeats would understand the couplet: 


He unpacks the loaded pern 
Of all *twas pain or joy to learn? 


—‘ Shepherd and Goatherd,” 1919. 


The average dictionary is silent on “pern.” Yeats helps us 
with a note on this poem: “ When I was a child at Sligo I could 
see above my grandfather’s trees a little column of smoke from 
“the pern mill,’ and was told that ‘ pern’ was another name for 
the spool, as I was accustomed to call it, on which thread was 
wound. One could not see the chimney for the trees, and the 
smoke looked as if it came from the mountain, and one day a 
foreign sea-captain asked me if that was a burning mountain.” 

“Pern,” then, satisfies the artist’s desire for a personal sym- 
bol. It becomes easy enough, once we know what it means; and 
Yeats learns not to permit himself ordinarily the luxury of 
idiosyncratic symbols whose meaning can be known only to 
their inventor. He says in a note to his volume The Winding 
Stair (1933) that he compares winding stairs in symbolic 
towers to the philosophical gyres, and adds: “ but it is hardly 
necessary to interpret what comes from the main track of 
thought and expression.” The gyre for him, then, is on the 
main track of thought and expression. 

When we think of someone travelling in a spiral, or climbing 
a winding staircase, proceeding from one side to the opposite 
and back again, we find that the circle or the spiral is a fit 
vehicle for Yeats’s notions of antitheses and antinomies, as 
when we speak of two objects being “ diametrically opposed.” 
It gives him also a vehicle that he can manipulate variously to 
express the tensions of desire, that dominant quality in Yeats’s 
conception of human life. Always for Yeats, the object of 
desire, the Mask, is straight across the circle from the desirer, 
the Will. 

Not only many of these ideas, but two symbols as well, inter- 
lock in a pair of lines: 


Though I had long perned in the gyre, 
Between my hatred and desire . . . 


—‘ Demon and Beast,” 1921 


| 
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Association of symbols becomes so habitual that he will marry 
them even when their symbolic use is not important: 


. . . To watch a white gull take 
A bit of bread thrown up into the air; 
Now gyring down and perning there. . . 


—‘ Demon and Beast,” 1921. 


The gyre leads off one of his most powerful poems, “ The 
Second Coming” (1921): 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 
Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold. 


And the wedded symbols are crucial in the best known of his 
great poems, “Sailing to Byzantium ” (1928). Here, after he 
has used water imagery for youth and life, he turns to fire, 
stone, and metal imagery for age and intellect and art, seeing 
himself standing in the great church of Sancta Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, with its mosaic saints on the walls: 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 


It is difficult to keep to the main track of thought, for “ The 
Second Coming ” draws us toward the associated symbol of the 
falcon, and “ Sailing to Byzantium ” leads us aside to wonder- 
ing on what this gold, this stone, this fire may represent. But 
we have enough to do not to grow dizzy with the gyres. The 
uses of “ pern” and “ gyre” have been drawn from his mature 
work. Indeed, one of the most striking phenomena of Yeats’s 
development is the growing clarity of his symbols as their 
intensity of meaning crystallizes. 

Fully to understand the meaning of “ gyre” in one of his 
later poems, all of its uses in earlier poems must ideally be in 
our minds — not only when the word itself is used, but when its 
various synonyms occur, and perhaps most important, when it 
is only half-suggested, or left as a hidden image, not fully 
developed, but controlling the movement of the thought. We 
would then be able to watch “ gyre” expand into circles and 
winding stairs and cones and spirals, or into verbs such as 
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whirl or wind or unwind. We would see “ pern” open, like a 
multifoliate rose, into spindle, bobbin, spool, skein, spinning- 
jenny and spinning-top. 

Although the primary use of “ gyre” is perhaps to suggest 
the cyclical theory of history —that ages recur—such a read- 
ing would quickly show that this one symbol, or this group of 
symbols, cannot be understood alone. The gyre is always get- 
ting tangled, bound and wound, with other symbols. When the 
gyre suggests thought and introspection, it is sure to have 
near it some stony or death-like image to bring out the per- 
manent quality in works of intellect or art, for as Yeats writes: 
“T had noticed once again how all thought among us is frozen 
into ‘something other than human life.” And often, to in- 
tensify the idea of the gyre as philosophical thought or imper- 
sonal cosmic history, Yeats will couple it with a contrasting 
image of cloth or of “only a woman’s hair,” as a symbol of 
sensuous individual life. Though even here, the woman’s hair 
cannot remain a simple symbol, but takes on its own antithesis 
as it becomes a permanent constellation in the skies —“ Ber- 
enice’s burning hair.” Thus the image of the gyre becomes a 
hidden symbol in lines such as 


But know your hair was bound and wound 
About the stars and moon and sun. 
—*‘ He Wishes His Beloved Were Dead,” 1891. 


By means of this complexity-through-association, Yeats can 
combine the ideas of death, of intellect, of permanence, of in- 
dividual vitality, and of recurrence or reincarnation, with the 
symbols of stony stillness, of cloth, of the pern and of the gyre, 
in two lines: 

Wound in mind’s pondering 

As mummies in the mummy-cloth are wound. 

— All Souls’ Night,” 1928. 


This is not accident. One might quote just as easily the 
ganglion of images in two lines from “ Byzantium ” (1933) : 


For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 
May unwind the winding path. 


Is not some such analysis—or at any rate, the unconscious 
assimilation of his symbols through many readings — necessary 
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to understand the power of a short six-line poem such as the 
following? 


Things out of perfection sail, 

And all their swelling canvas wear, 
Nor shall the self-begotten fail 
Though fantastic men suppose 
Building-yard and stormy shore, 
Winding-sheet and swaddling-clothes. 


—“ Old Tom Again,” No. XXIV of Words 
for Music Perhaps, 1933. 


Here it is as necessary to know what Yeats has done with the 
images of the sea, of cloth, and of mummy-cloth, as to recognize 
the idea of the soul as self-begetting, to know that Plotinus had 
written, and Yeats had read, that “soul is the author of all 
living things.” A “ winding-sheet ” in Yeats’s poem is some- 
thing more than three convenient syllables. The hyphen in that 
word marries in his mind two extensive and complex regions 
of speculation. 

So far we have followed the symbol of the gyre in whatever 
involutions came up through association, hoping that we might 
unwind the winding path. Now let us summarize Yeats’s 
practice in three principles: 


1. All his symbols are complex. 

2. Associated symbols increase the complexity of any one of 
his symbols. 

3. Antithetical symbols increase the intensity and signifi- 
cance of any one of his symbols. 


Here are a few illustrations of these principles. As he grew 
older, Yeats came to use well-known characters as symbols. 
The more familiar they were, the more accessible their signifi- 
cance to many readers. Yet since they were characters or 
persons, they might stand for more than one quality. Thus 
Solomon might stand for wisdom; he might also stand, if one 
thought of the Queen of Sheba, for love or desire. Thus, Em- 
pedocles might stand for philosophy in general. He might stand 
for the principle of desire or the principle of opposites, since he 
held that the whole world was governed by love and by hate, 
attraction and repulsion. He might stand for alternating 
periods of order and chaos, as one or the other of these two 
principles of love and hate ruled. Or he might stand for the 
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idea of transmigration, the recurrence of souls, which he as well 
as Pythagoras held. He might stand for all of these ideas and 
more, though the context will usually show which idea or ideas 
Yeats’s mind considers as dominant. By using traditional 
figures, Yeats is able to achieve at a stroke clarity and com- 
plexity within the compression demanded by his lyrical forms. 

Complexity is increased by associated images. Empedocles, 
for instance, becomes a more effective symbol of thought and 
philosophy when we are aware of Yeats’s use of Pythagoras and 
Plato and Plotinus and the Babylonian mathematicians. The 
world changing at the birth of Leda’s children increases in 
suggestive power when we know how Yeats parallels this with 
the world changing at the birth of Christ. Gyres, representing 
thought in its introspection, may be associated with stone, 
representing the permanent nature of thought. And this im- 
mobile stony quality of fossilized thought may be given com- 
plexity-through-variation if, in a single poem, the stone symbol 
might be expressed as “ Old Rocky Face” [What do we have 
here? The Sphinx-like beast of “The Second Coming”? Or 
memories of native Irish mountains, Ben Bulben perhaps, which 
Yeats associated with supernatural happenings?| “ painted 
forms,” “ ancient tombs,” “ cavern,” “ marble,” “ sepulchre.” 

A system of thought may be superposed on ordinary unsys- 
tematic thought in order to make association between symbols 
clearer. In terms commonly understood, Yeats may make a 
parallel between the violent rebirth of the world in the time of 
Troy and the time of Christ, in order to present a cyclical 
theory of history. Or he may make the same point in terms of 
his own system by referring to the rebirth of the world at the 
dark of the moon. Again, if Yeats were to praise “ The work- 
man, noble and saint,’ one might think in common reference 
of the medieval Three Estates, or of Chaucer’s plowman, 
knight, and parson; or just as legitimately, one might think of 
Yeats’s personal reverence for tradition and ceremony, or of his 
belief that old and gracious times in the great cycle will come 
back again. 

And finally, conflicting symbols set off the powers of each. 
Opposed to the ganglions that suggest intellect, art, and age, 
symbolized by the gyre and the stone, are ganglions that 
suggest passion, life, and youth, symbolized by the sea and 
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animal blood. The old quiescence of stone and tomb stands out 
more clearly if opposed violently to “blood and mire” and 


99, 66 


“numb nightmare ” and “ sensitive body ”; “ thought ” may be 
set more clearly against “ beauty ” and passionate life, if beauty 
is further enriched, thought opposed, by images of “ Lovers of 
horses and of women,” by “ the polecat and the owl.” 

These illustrations of the three principles underlying Yeats’s 
use of symbols should help to understand his late poem called 
“The Gyres” (Last Poems and Plays, 1940) : 


The gyres! the gyres! Old Rocky Face, look forth; 
Things thought too long can be no longer thought, 
For beauty dies of beauty, worth of worth, 

And ancient lineaments are blotted out. 

Irrational streams of blood are staining earth; 
Empedocles has thrown all things about; 

Hector is dead and there’s a light in Troy; 

We that look on but laugh in tragic joy. 


What matter though numb nightmare ride on top, 
And blood and mire the sensitive body stain? 
What matter? Heave no sigh, let no tear drop, 
A greater, a more gracious time has gone; 

For painted forms or boxes of make-up 

In ancient tombs I sighed, but not again; 

What matter? Out of cavern comes a voice, 
And all it knows is that one word ‘ Rejoice!’ 


Conduct and work grow coarse, and coarse the soul, 
What matter? Those that Rocky Face holds dear, 
Lovers of horses and women, shall, 

From marble of a broken sepulchre, 

Or dark betwixt the polecat and the owl, 

Or any rich, dark nothing disinter 

The workman, noble and saint, and all things run 
On that unfashionable gyre again. 


The idea in the poem is simple. It may be paraphrased in two 
lines from Dryden’s Secular Masque (I had almost written 
Cyclical Masque) : 


Tis well an old age is out 
And time to begin a new. 


Yet it is given its richness and suggestiveness through the inter- 
locking and opposing symbols. The line near the end of the first 
stanza: 

Hector is dead and there’s a light in Troy 
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is reinforced by the coming of a new age at the end of the 
second: 


Out of cavern comes a voice, 
And all it knows is that one word ‘ Rejoice!’ 


And this reference to the risen Christ and the empty tomb is 
made clearer in the third: 


From marble of a broken sepulchre. 


The idea of a new age is formally reinforced by giving it in two 
further alternative images drawn from Yeats’s own conception 
of a new cycle coming in with the dark of the moon—the 
absolute, abstract phase in his system, which is followed by the 
new crescent and the beginnings of new human life: 


Or dark betwixt the polecat and the owl 
Or any rich, dark nothing. 


It is too much to expect that the creations on which a gifted 
artist concentrates his life may be understood by his less gifted 
readers and critics in an hour. Perhaps this dwelling upon the 
one symbol of the gyres has merely made it more bewildering. 
Only through a stage of initial bewilderment, however, only 
through increasing realization of complexity, may one arrive at 
a reading of Yeats which seems both clear and comprehensive. 
I should say, of course, more clear and comprehensive, for cer- 
tainly this talk of the gyres must seem too long drawn out and 
at the same time too sketchy. To set one of Yeats’s symbols 
in its place is simply to point out relations with other symbols 
and other thoughts; and to trace all of their implications, it is 
hardly too much to say, would require a close scrutiny of his 
entire work. Here is Yeats’s mastery —the extraordinary co- 
herence and persistence of his thought, which fosters the extra- 
ordinary suggestiveness of each symbol. 

His own theory of poetry was thought out with deliberate 
intensity. The poetic process for him centered on the use of 
the symbol, upon which he placed impossible burdens: that it 
should contain a meaning and yet a meaning inseparable from 
its expression; that it should suggest within itself its own oppo- 
site; that its precision should not mar its inexhaustible power of 
suggestion; that it should bear a relation to an artist’s entire 
career, yet that it should draw its force from the great springs 
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of life over which an artist has no control. Here are luck and 
cunning mixed. Here is the poet at once the conscious artist 
and the trumpet of a revelation. 

Yet out of blood and stone, Yeats constructed art. He 
murders impossibilities, and makes his enamelled nightingale 
sing as if it were a living bird. “ Miracle, bird, or golden handi- 
work!” we may well wonder. And we may decide: “ More 
miracle than bird or handiwork.” In his hands, artificial and 
theoretical symbols actually work and sing with life. If all 
poets were as clear and vigorous and consistent in their thought, 
if all theorists on poetry were as lucky and gifted and original 
in their practice, then the phenomenon of a great poet living in 
our time would not seem so close to miracle. 


Princeton University. 
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